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HON. JAMES M. MASON, U. 8S. 8. FROM VIRGINIA. 
Senator Mason is justly entitled to the claim of being a repre- 
sentative of one of the first families in Virginia; first not only 
in point of time so far as the early settlement of the State is con- 
cerned, but first also from the high position his ancestors have 
ever held both socially and politically in the State. His first 
ancestor was George Mason, who was a member of Parliament 
and an officer in the royal army, defeated at Worcester in 1651 
by Cromwell. Soon after this memorable event Col. Mason 
migrated to Virginia, and afterwards established a plantation in 
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Westmoreland county, on the banks of the Potomac river, where 
his lineal descendants for more than two centuries have lived. It 
is an interesting fact that the old Pohick church, in which Wash- 
ington when at Mount Vernon attended divine worship, has still 
existing upon some of its pews the names of the contemporaries 
of Washington,‘and among them we find that of George Mason, 
at the time one of the most prominent members of the church, and 
one of the most influential citizens of the country round. In the 
year 1764 the old church had fallen into decay, and it was resolved 
to build a new one. The location of the new building became a 
matter of considerable excitement in the parish, some contending 
for the site where the remains of the old edifice were standing, 
while others desired a place nearer the centre of the purish ; 
among the latter was Washington. A meeting was called to set- 
tle the question. George Mason led the party favorable to the 
old site, and in its defence made an eloquent harangue, con- 
juring the people not to desert the spot consecrated by the bones 
of their ancestors. 

This simple anecdote displays the spirit of the Masons, and 
shows that the ancestors of the royalist colone], who distinguished 
himself at Worcester, has been retained through every generation, 
and that James M. Mason, the present Senator in Congress, in- 
herits his eloquence and his public spirit. 

Mr. Mason was born on the 3d of November, 1798, on Analos- 
tan Island, at the time a part of the county of Fairfax. He was 
educated in the primary schools of the day that existed in George- 


| town, which was then the principal residence of the member 
of Congress. Association with the patriots of the Revolution, who 
formed the mass of the members at that early day, afforded the 
greatest possible advantage for the education of a future states- 
man, and no doubt inspired young Mason with the ambition to 
distinguish himself in the national councils. In the year 1818 
he graduated at the University of Pennsylvania, and at once 
commenced the study of law at William and Mary’s College, 

| Virginia, and received his diploma while in the office of Benja- 
min Watkins Leigh, and commenced the practice in Winchester, 
meeting from the commencement with signal success. 

His abilities were soon appreciated by his fellow-citizens, and 
in 1826 he was elected a member of the House of Delegates, and 
served three sessions; he was also chosen a member of the Con- 
vention which assembied in 1829 to revise the Constitution of 
Virginia. In the year 1837 he was elected to Congress, and 
although serving but one term (refusing a re-election), he stamped 
himself upom his compeers as a logical debater, and as an un- 
flinching disciple of the prominent statesmen of the past genera- 
tion. In January, 1847, he was elected to a seat in the United 
States Senate; he was re-elected in 1849, and again in 1855 
As a Senator he has always maintained a high position, being 
acknowledged a leader in all the great measures advocated by his 
party. , 

As Chairman of the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, 
he has unquestionably had a controlling influence in shaping the 
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administration of our Government in its difficult relations with 
foreign countries. The history of our foreign relations for years 
past displays the faet that’ Mr. Mason is eminently conservative 
in his feelings, and while he has been unwi!ling to submit to any 
injustice, he has also discouraged the spirit of lawlessness which 
has displayed itself among large parties of our fellow citizens. 

Mr. Mason possedses a commanding an] well-formed person, a 
fine head, with a face lit up by -a keen, expressive eye. His 
manners combine the statesman of the preceding generation with 
the more familiar carriage of the present day. While his carriege 
is courtly, there is nothing cold or stiff in his intercourse ; on 
the contrary, his genial manners make him beioved rmong a 
large circle of relatives and friends. 


THE HON. T- L. HARRIS, M. C. FROM ILLINOIS. 


Tur Hon. Thos. L. Harris, of the sixth Congressional District 
of Illinois, is a native of New England, and is as truly a repre- 
sentative of the Puritan stock as Mr. Mason is of the Cavaliers. 
He is a man that has always been remarkable for his untiring 
energy and perseverance. Some years since he removed to 
the West, and soon attracted attention, and commanded re- 
spect by his talents. Mr. Harris claims nothing on the score of 
ancestral wealth, but his highest pride arises from the self-won 
nobility of being a self-made man. Strictly attentive to busi- 
ness, and with no ambition to be known, except as a faithful 
servant in behalf of his constituents, his: reputation would pro- 
bably remain local but for the attention which has grown ont 
of the ‘‘ Kansas excitement.’’ When that measure was brought 
in a practical shape before the House ; the motion to refer the 
Lecompton Constitution and accompanying documents to the 
Territorial Committee was lost by one vote, when there came 
up the questign of amendment introduced by Mr. Harris, which 
was moved as a substitute for the regular reference. His resolu- 
tion was as follows : 

Resolved, That the message of the President, enclosing the con- 
stitution framed at Lecompton, in the Territory of Kansas, by a 
convention of delezates thereof, and the papers accompanying the 
same, be re/erred to a select committee of fifteen, to be appointed by 
the Speaker, and that said committee be instructed to inquire into 
all the facts connected with the formation of said constitution and 
the laws under which the same was originated, and into all such 
facts and proceedings as have transpired since the formation of said 
constitution, having relation to the question of the propriety of the 
admission of said Territory into the Union under said constitution, 
and whether the same is acceptable and satisfactory to a majority of 
the legal voters of Kansas, and that said committee have power to 
send for persons aud papers. 

On the assembling of the House on Monday, Feb. 8th, ac- 
cording to the armistice which closed the long sitting of Friday, 
Friday night and Saturday morning previous, the business of 
voting was commenced without the further interposition of 
time killing ‘‘or dilatory motions.’’ ‘There was the regular 
motion to refer to the Committee on Territories, and the sub- 
stitute motion of the foregoing resolution. The previous ques- 
tion was ordered by a vote of 115 to 107, which brought the 
main question up on the regular motion of reference. ‘This was 
lost by the close vote of 103 to 114. A change of a single vote 
would have given the victory to the administration party, and 
would have virtually settled the controversy in favor of the ad- 
mission of Kansas under the Lecompton programme 

The regular motion, however, being lost, stion re- 
curred upon the substitute motion of the above resolution— 
which, amid the most intense excitement that has ever prevailed 
in the House, was carried by three majority, 225 members vot- 
ing, only nine being absent. 

Speaker Orr announced the Committee, which was composed 
of seven Administration Democrats, two anti-Lecompton Demo- 
crats, five Republicans, and one Know-nothing, Mr. Harris being 
the chairman. 

On Wednesday, March 3d, this Select Committee reported the 
views of the majority, which was read by Mr. Stephens, of 
Georgia. It supported the legality of the Lecompton Constitu- 
tion, and charged the positions of Messrs. Walker and Stanton 
with inconsistency, thus apparently stultifying the object which 
Mr. Harris had in view, viz., bringing the testimony of the ex- 
Governor of Kansas and others, oflicially before the country. 
On Wednesday, March 10th, Mr. Stephens announced that he 
should take the responsibility of printing the majority report. 
In reply to this, Mr. Harris rose to a question of privilege. He 
said, in justice to himself and six other members, he desired to 
explain why the Committee had failed to execute orders of the 
House. The Speaker decided that it was not a question of 
privilege, and Mr. Harris appealed, Mr. Stephens moving to lay 
the appeal on the table. ‘his the House refused to do by fil- 
teen majority. On the 12th of March, the pending question on 
the appeal of Mr. Harris came up. Mr. Harris argued that the 
Speaker was in error when he assumed that the minority of the 
Committee desired to make a report. ‘They merely proposed to 
produce facts to sustain their action, and prove that the major- 
ity had disobeyed the order of the House. Mr. Stephens replied 
to Mr. Harris. He said no precedent for the course pursued by 
Mr. Harris could be found in the reeords of the English Parlia- 
ment or any other legislative body. The question whether re- 
missness was one of privilege was the one to be decided. He 
said it was not. That movement he (Mr. Stephens) considered 
the most important ever made in Congress, being revolutionary 
in its character. Mr. Stephens professed his ability to show 
that the Committee had examined every material fact in the 
Kansas case. Mr. Engiish inquired how the House was to know 
whether or not the Com nittee had fulfilled its duty, as Mr. 
Harris and Mr. Stephens contradicted each other on this point, 
and recommended that each branch of the Committee suould 
put in its papers. After considerable debate, Mr. Harris inquired 
of Mr. Stephens whether objections would be made hereatter to 
a minority report, and was answered that there would not be, 
when Mr. Harris withdrew his appeal. 

The minority report expected from Mr. Harris is looked for 
with interest, but a sudden att@ck of sickness has brought him 
death's door, and for many days past his room has been denied 
to his most intimate friends. 
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MARGUERITE; 
oR, 
FATAL MARARI 
4 Tale of the Mexican War. 
By Marion Hudson. 
CHAPTER I.—THE RETURN OF THE DEAD. 
“Tank Heaven!” exclaimed a soldier, as he landed on the 
Battery one afternoon in May, 1852, from a Central American 
steamer. “Thank Heaven, again I tread my own glorious land! 
How will my dear wife and boy rejoice to see me after so many 
perils! I must be cautious, lest the suddenness of the rapture kill 
her. But I have a weary walk yet; five miles are no joke to one 
hardly recovered from wounds and sickness, and not a cent in my 
pocket! I must therefore walk, or beg! But the thought of my 
home will lend me vigor!" 


THE AGE. 
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| by a luxurious taste and simplicity, emblematical of a refined mind. 
| lc opened upon a lawn and garden, which had been cultivated with 


The person who spoke these words was a man of about thirty, | 


although the emaciation of his form and the evident traces of suffer- 
ing.on his face gave.him a mych older appearance. 


2 © military uniform considerably the worse for weer, and his shoes 


He was dresecd | 
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were all but worn off his feet. Yet he had been one of the heroes of 
the Mexican campaigns—a war which called the attention of 
Europe to our military genius and valor.” Three: years previous to 
the opening of our story he had quitted an adoring and beautiful 
wife and child, the only offspring of their marriage, as Colonel of 
the New York Volunteers, and had been so seriously wounded in 
the'very first action, that he was .reported as *killed.’”’ Having 
fallen into the hands of the Mexicans, he was sent into the interior 
of the country, and had been retained in captivity till about one 
month before the present time, when he succeed in making his 
escape. He had begged a passage in one of the Vanderbilt steamers, 
and was landed the day our narrative commences, without a cent in 
his pocket. He had still nearly five miles to walk, as the home 
where he had left his wife and child three years previous was a de- 
tached cottage near Jones’ Wood, on the banks of the East Kiver. 

‘The exhilaration of being so near all that was dear to him lent a 
fictitious vigor to his steps, and he had reached a little lane near 
Turtle Bay, about a mile from his old home, when he found his 
strength so rapidly giving way toat he resolved to rest for a short 
time on a bank to recruit. He also felt aun almost irresistible desire 
to learn some tidings of those so precios to him, before he actually 
went into their presence. A thousand fears and forebodings came 
over him; they might be dead, or have left the neighborhood; grief 
might have killed his idolized wife, and neglect his boy. His heart 
beat at his breast, like an imprisoned bird, and the thought fell on 
him, like a mantle of darkness and gloom, that he might have 
travelled all these weary miles to find a desolated home and two 
mournful graves! ‘Till this very minute, when thus, as it were, 
within the grasp of certainty, this suspicion had never crossed his 
mind. 

‘Lhe horror and agitation of his feelings were too muth for his 
worn-out and wearied jrame, and it was only by the sternest effort of 
his soldier’s will that he retained his consciousness. After a short 
pause, the whisperer Hope came to his aid; the dread presentiment 
faded like a mist from his heart, and with that quick revulsion of 
feeling so common in these sudden and profound depressions of 
spirit, he already seemed to hold his incomparable wife in his arms, 
who sobbed on his breast her gratitude to God and her unchangeable 
love to her restored husband. 

Nor were these anticipations unwarranted. Their marriage had 
been one of sympathetic tastes, and never had woman more de- 
votedly loved her husband than had Marguerite de Peyserlind the 
chosen of her heart. At once of the most amiable principles, she 
combined with toem an angelic gentleness. During the six years of 
their marriage, never had a frown crossed either’s brow; morally 
and intellectually, they were united in the most tender relations. 

If one principle existed in Kygene Morrell stranger tian love for 
his admirable wife, it was a sense of honor; it was this that had 
torn him from his happy home, and transported him to the arid 
plains of Mexico. How tew of that indomitable band, for ever im- 
moital under the name of the New York Volunteers, returned to 
their native land, is known to all, and the neglect this heroic rem- 
nant has received is as disgraceful a page iu our history as the deeds 
of the veterans are glorious. 

As Eugene sat upon the wayside, in the fast falling gloom, memory 
flew back to the time when he had piayed upon this very spot as a 
happy boy, and here he had wandered with bis Marguerite as a still 
happier man. He was about rousing bimself from these reveries, 
when he observed a man approach him; he was evidently a mechanic 
returning home from his labor. 

** Happy fellow!” ejaculated Eugene; ‘ he has a home, no doubt, 
where all is prepared for his approach ; while as for me, who can tell 
but that I may tind my own adored wife in her grave, for death is 
the only foe 1 have! I know my Margucrite’s heart too well to 
doubt her fidelity ; no, if she lives, she is at this minute mourning 
my absence, and awaiting with a hope-sick soul my return! How 
anxiously must she court the hours! how often clasp our boy to her 
heart, and bedew his innocent face with her tears! I can fancy her 
saving, ‘A little patience, my child, and your dear father will be re- 


stored to us!’ yet fear that grief has sent her to her 


- 
priarve . 

When the man came close to where Eugene was, the latter rose 
and resolved to see if he could ascertain any tidings of his wife and 
child, since being persuns of considerable eminence in the neighbor- 
hood, they could not fail to be known so near their residence. 

** Good evening, friend,’’ said Eugene. 

The cther returned his greeting in a kind, cheerful manner, add- 
ing, ‘* You are an old soldier, | see!” 

** Not a very old one,” replied Eugene. ‘* Without thirty is con- 
sidered old, but | have suffe ed so much in the last three years that 
I don’t know myself when I look into the glass !” 

** You have been in Mexico, I take it ?” returned the other. 

** Yes,” returned Eugene, * I have just returned from those cruel 
villains, the Mexicans, without a cent!” 

** Ah!” returned the mechanic—* then I can tell you who will 
welcome you like a sister. Do you see that large house ata little 
distance, near the shot-tower ?” 

‘** With the trees around it, and the vane on the top ?’ 

‘*That’s the one,”’ replied his companion. ‘‘ Now the lady who 
lives there is the best woman in the world. She has a great liking 
to all the soldiers who have been in the late war—for you see her 
husband was the very first officer that fell! I forget the name of the 
battle—but it was the first !’’ 

‘‘Her name!’’ almost gasped the soldier, “her name! 
God! can it be so? i 
our fortune !’ 

‘“* Her name,”’ returned the mechanic, “is Haldimar !” 

** Haldimar!” said Eugene, in a musing tone; “[ do not recol- 
lect any officer of that name, and I know pretty near all; and had 
he been killed 1 must have heard of it.’’ 

**1'm sure l’m right,” said the other ; “ her husband was killed in 
the very opening battle.”’ 

** And his nawe was Haldimar ?” 

** Not so,”’ quickly replied the mechanic; ‘ Mr. Haldimar isn’t 
dead—at all events he wasn't this morning, for 1 saw him; ii was 
her first husband who was killed.” 

** Ah!” sighed kugene, **I knew him well—it was poor General 
Stuyvesant |” 

‘* No, that wasn’t his name. besides he wasn’t a general, Plague 
take it—I know the name as well as though it were my own, and 
now to save my life I could not remember it!” 

**Ardso she married again !—so much fora woman’s constancy! 
Whoever the peor officer was his wife could not have wept his 
fate !”’ returned Eugene, with a mournful pity. ‘* Dear Marguerite, 
how different would have been your conduct had you heard of my 
fate !"’ 

** What name did you say ?” inquired the man. 

** Marguerite,” replied Eugene. 

** Why, that’s odd—Mrs. Haldimar’sname is Marguerite !” 

‘Should you\remember the name of her husband if I were to 
speak it?” almost shrieked the soldier. ; 

“To be sure I should; it is even now.at my tongue’s tip, but I 
can’t catch it.”’ 

** Was it—was it Morrell ?”’ agonizingly asked Eugene. 

** That's it—Colonel Morrell!” joyfully returned the other. 

** God in Heaven, can it be! And Marguerite Morrell has mar- 
ried again!” 

** She has—but what ails you ? 

** Nothing—but—how the trees spin round——Heaven, let me 
die !”’ 

And as he said these words, the unhappy Eugene Morrell fell as 
though dead to the earth ! 
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Yet no—that mansion is far too splendid for 
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CHAPTER Il.—THE BREAKFAST-ROOM. 


THE morning after the events related in the last chapter, a lady was 
sitting in a breakfast-room of the mansion pointed out to our hero, 
as the abode of Mr. Haldimar. The apartment was characterised 


a finished taste rarely exhibited in our country, and filled with the 
finest shrubs and flowers. ‘The morning was warm and bright, and 
all Nature seemed a jubilee. 

On the table were spread the preparations for breakfast: there 
were three vases of flowers placed at equal distances, as though 
intended as special offerings to the partakers of the meal. 
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Seated near the table, as though awaiting the coming of others, 
sat e lady, dressed in @ style ef such careful simplicity, that the eye | 
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was at oncefascinateu by the taste she displayed. With the exeep- 
tion of a cross of black, suspended by a gold chain, and one rip 
on her finger, there was a total absence of all ornament on he 
person, excepting a white rose, which adorned her hair, There was 
a quiet, subdued demeanor about her, which cast melancholy around 
her. She sat as though she had lost the invigorating hope that 
lends life so sweet aud fresh a charm. She seemed merely waitin 
for those silent wings, the years, to bear her-to a tomb already prem 
pied by her heart! Her beauty was almost angelic. Ever and anon 
she looked at the charming prospect before her, and an Occasional 
half suppressed sigh revealed the, sadness of her meditations, 

The lady thus introduced to our readers was at once the wife of 
Colonel Morrell and Mr, Haldimar, one of the most noble-minded 
men of the day. 

Firmly convinced that her husband had perished in Mexico, and 
robbed by the heir-at-law and a villainous attorney of his estate 
she had been persuaded to marry Mr. 'Haldimar. To this step she 
had been impelled by her love for her little Eugene, a fine boy ap- 
proaching his sixth vear, and by her dislike of being a pensioner on 
the cold charity of the scoundrel who had: ®bbed her of her hys. 
band’s estate. 

During the seven months of her second union, the delicate ang 
increasing aftentions, at onee tender and respectful, of Haldimar 
had made her regard him with an admiring veneration rather thay 
affection. His devoted attachment for her child, so touching to g 
true mother’s heart, had also exercised a most powerful influence jp 
opening her soul. towards her second husband, although, at the 
same time, she felt that a century of such attentions never could 
awaken in her those sensations which a pure-minded woman cay 
only feel once in her existence. This maidenhood of the heart cay 
never be bestowed twice. “The true spirit lives but once, and once 
ouly—but that is for life—and however unworthy the possessor may 
prove, that feeling can never altogether cease to hang around its 
first hero. 





“You may break, 


But the scent of the roses will eli 


you Inay ruins the vase if you wil , 
' ug to it still.” 

Notwithstanding the manifold virtues of Mr. Haldimar, the strug. 
gle had been along and painful one, for the supposed widow of 
Colonel Morreli would bave died ere she breathed again the mar. 
riage vows, but for the duty she owed her child, who was the image 
of her beloved Kugene ‘This made Jer the victim of a principle 
stronger than even love, and compelled her to sacrifice her personal 
feelings and wifeiy devotion. She thus immeolated herself to his 
welfare, anv triumphed over that holiest of all things—fidelity to 
the dead. ‘ruiy she felt ner heart was buried in her Eugene’s 
grave, although she stood, a young bride for the second time, at the 
altar. 

Haldimar, who bad met her frequently before her first marriage, had 
been deeply impressed with her beauty snd accomplishments, but 
the crowning charm in his eyes was the nobility of her character, 
Since her marriage he had never even seen her, and thus his very 
name was unknown to Colonel Morrei]l. Possessed of a calm nature 
and lofty intellect, perfect waster of himself, he valued all the more 
the gentle qualities of the female heart; and the numerous charities 
end unostentatious acts of goodness that met him at every step, 
whenever he trod in the path of Marguerite, had given her, in his 
eyes, almost the aspect of a saint. When he heard of the villainy of 
her husband’s younger brother, who ought to have been a protector 
instead of a robber, his invignation and sympathy induced him to 
call on her, to offer his advice andaid. This interview Jed to another, 
and, when turned by her inhuman relative out of her home, Mr. 
Haldimar immediately quitted his own splendid mansion, placed it 
at the disposal of the almost d: stitute widow, and commissioned a 
female friend to offer her his hand. ‘The urgent solicitation of this 
lady prevailed, and the supposed widow of Colonel Morre)l became the 
wife of Walter Haldimar the millionaire. ¢ 

Devoted as she was to the memory of her first husband, she would 
have had little of the woman’s tenderness in her soul had she re- 
mained insensible to the attentions of Haldimar. !mmediately 
after his marriage he had adopted the little Eugene as his heir, and 
settied his fortune and estate upon Marguerite and her child His 
ceaseless exertions to anticipate her wishes, 1o cheer her melancholy, 
but, above all, the deep respect he professed for the slain hero, were 
fast creating in her woman’s bosom a feeiing so powerful that at 
times it wounded her sense of duty, as though her growing affection 
for Haldimar was treason to the dead. A magnificent monument 
which he had caused to be erected to the memory of Colone! Morrell, 
on his supposed patriotic death, had also its full effect on the 
woman’s grateful heart. Indeed, for hourse they would both sit, with 
little Eugene on Haldimar’s knee, discoursing of him whom they 
both firmly believed was a dweller in the tom). ‘ 

As Marguerite on this bright balmy morning was sitting looking 
out on the Jawn before the window, she heard the sound of voices 
and the tramp of a horse’s feet. In another instant Haldimar rode 
in sight, wil ber little Eugene placed before him on the saddle, 
returpin: feel ul morning ride. ‘I'.e arm of the stepfather 
was round te: ot ivg’s waist, and, as she caught the benevolent 
smile of the cider as hé gazed upon her cherished treasure, an over- 
powering sentiment of gratitude for her generous protector sprang 
up in her heart, and she turned instinctively to look at his portrait, 
which occupied the place of honor in thcir favorite apartment. She 
started with the deepest emotion when she perceived that the picture 
of Haldimar had been removed, and that of Colonel Morrell put in 
its stead. ‘The delicacy of the act was too much for her overwrought 
heart, and she burst inte tears. At this minute her husband and 
her child entered the room, and to the gratified surprise of Haldimar 
she threw herself into his arms, and wept upon his Losom, as 4 
daughter weuld on that of a father. 

‘This spontaneous act of tenderness, +o unusual and unexpected, 
and full of delicious promise for the future, that the noble-minded 
Hialdimar was almost as deéply affected as the gentle woman herself. 
Pressing her to his heart, he inquired what had so powerfully 
agitated her, and upon her pointi: g to the portrait, Haldimar so far 
misunderstood her feelings, that he commenced to lament his mis- 
advertence, when a tervent kiss from the weeping woman assured 
him that her emotions proceeded from gratitude, and not from 
wounded memories. " 

When she bad received the relief tears bring to the heart, they sat 
down on the bench, with her head resting on his shoulder, holding 
her little Eugene’s band, and she felt wiinin her soul a presentiment 
that her days were growing brighter, and that she yet might regard 
Haldimar with that chastened aifection which resembles the sunset 
rather than the suprise and noon of love 

After a short conversation, they breakfasted in a more cheerful 
frame of mind than they had hitherto enjoyed. 

After the meal Haldimar proposed, as the day was so fine, a stroll 
along the banks of the river, but the child exclaimed, ** Dear papa, 
let us go to the wood; Aunt Hortense is coming, and she is so fond 
of trees !” 

‘the Aunt Hortense thus named was the only sister of Mr. Haldi- 
mar, and married to one of the richest merchants of New York. 
Nature seemed to have made her on purpose to show how completely 
a brother and a sister can be unlike each other, for she was as mean, 
envious and vindictive as her noble-hearted brother was good. 
Kolling in wealth herself and childless, she beheld with a jealous, 
jaundiced heart the position which Marguerite occupied in_her 
brother’s affection, and the settlement of his estate upon little 
Eugene had made her regard them both as her natural and bitterest 
enemies. ‘This sentiment she had carefully conceaftd fium all, more 
especially Haldimar, well aware that the slightest manifestation of 
it on her part would insure her instant banishment from his house. 

This not exactly suiting her purpose, being anxious to watch for 
opportunities of mischigf, she always professed the uimost regard 
for Marguerite and her son, but notwithstanding her professions of 
attachment, Mrs. Haldimar, with the instincts of purity and grut®, 
never feltat home in the society of her sister-in law. Despite the 
Jatter’s attempt to conceal her real nature, the cleven foot o! a0 
intense worldly-mindedness, .and malignity, would now and then 





peep forth, convincing Marguerite there was a positive gulf between 
their natures, which noth:ng could bridge over. 
Haldimar himself felt the measureless inferiority of his sister © 


his wife, but all sincerity himseif, he was completely deluded into 
the belief of Hortense’s regard for Marguerit [udeed, it seemed 
pests etly impossible to him that any one could know her without 
oving her. r 

When breakfast was done, Haldimar, with his wife and litte 
Eugene, strolled in the grounds till they saw the carriage of Hortens¢ 


epprosch the house, 
After = short grestiig, Haldimer essorted the party wowerd? 
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Jones’ Wood, which, adjoining their own grounds, was at once a 
favorite and convenient spot. Seldom has a finer day dawned on 
earth—there was a warm sunshine and a pleasant breeze. A few 
white clouds floated in the heavens, as though they were sentient 
forms enjoying the beauty of the universe. All was glad and bright— 
music seemed to dwell on everything—and, stranger still, for the 
frst time since the departure of her husband on his ill-fated cam- 
vaign, the heart of Marguerite seemed to enjoy a serenity almost 
amounting to cheerfulness. Eugene was at that tender age in which 








the memory lo ] J ver idly 3 
tion receives every object with avidity. Haldimar was more tl 
gsually animated, for he had never rec ived so warm a token of his 
‘affection as the little incident of the portrait had elicited that 

Hortense was perhaps~the only blot on this happy hour 
and group. Pleasant was it to see the little fellow by the side of hi 5 
stepfather, whose smile had already won its way into his childish 
heart. The tenderness of Haldimar to Eugene, and her son's affec 
tion for him in return, was the dearest thought in that admirable 
woman’s brain. 

As they turned from the li 
upon a man whose tattered 








wife’s aile 
morning. 


tec- 


. * 
ne into the wood, they suddenly 
form showed the greatest pover 
whose careworn face revealed the deepest misery. His unsnaven 
face corresponded with his general appearance. [He seemed the 
embodiment of a human waif abandoned to die, unwept and uncared 












a his man was Eugene Morreli—but so altered that even his own 
wife did not recognise him. 

Not so with the wretched wanderer—he knew his 
and when he saw the child, his own Eugene, he felt ¢ h he 
only wanted to.take him once more into his arms, bless him, and 
die. With a strong effort he kept himself down, as though with 
cords of iron; but the smiling face of his once idolized Marguerite 
was a torrure to him, a thousand times more horrible than death! 
His imagination had pictured her mourning like Rachel, refusing to 
be comforted, and now he found she had not only rushed into a pre- 
mature marriage without waiting to ascertain his fate, but had 
clothed her face in smiles. The sight of his child was more than he 
could bear, and the father’s tenderness triumphed over the hus- 
band’s indignation—he gave one convulsive sob, and, buryitig his 
face in his hands, the tears rolled unbidden down his swarthy face. 
Drawing his military cap over his face as far as it would go, he sat 
with his back to an old withered tree, himself a sadder ruin. 

The sympathies of all were roused, even the cold, callous For- 
tense was touched ; but upon Haldimar the effect was more practical. 
Approaching the wretched man, he commenced questioning him in 
the kindest tone. To all these inquiries Eugene maintained a dead 
silence; but, when wearied at his contemptuous indifference, Haldi- 
mar was about leaving him to his sullenness, and Marguerite 
approached, si ying to Haldimar, ** Let me speak to him, dear 
husband; the poor man may be ill!” And when the one so ad- 
dressed, replied, “As you please, dear Marguerite!” no pen can 
portray the agony which these apparently simple words produced 
upon the soldier. 

As the words *‘ dear husband’’ came from those lips which had so 
long spoken lovingly to him, it seemed as though they must be 
addressed to himself, and he was half impelled to spring up, clasp 
the mother of Eugene to his breast and avow himself, when the 
recollection of her faithlessness returned and he was again the 
gloomy misanthrope burning with indignation and eager for ven- 
geance 

“Gods !” he said to himself, ‘‘oh! the rapture of upbraiding her 
with her inconstancy, kissing my boy, and then killing myself at 
her feet!” 

Little dreaming who the poor mendicant was, or what was pass- 
ing in his mind, Marguerite stood before him, regarding him with 
the deepest commiseration. 

The very uniform of a soldier gave him a sanctity in her sight, 
for in that dress her gallant husband had died, fighting for bis 
country. 

At this instant little Eugene ran up, saying, ‘* Here, good soldier, 
here are some flowers for you—smell them, they will do you good— 
mamma tells me always to love soldiers, for my father, who is now 
in heaven, was a soldier !”’ 

As he uttered these words the little innocent fellow put the nose- 
gay into the soldier’s hand 

The fountains of the unhappy man’s heart were opened—he 
clasped the gift, caught the boy’s hand, kissed it, and then placing 
the flowers in’ his bosom, buried his face in his hands and faintly 
sobbed. 

Marguerite, perceiving his grief ard connecting it very naturally 
with his evident destitution, took ont her purse, and laying it on the 
knee of the man, said, “ Accept this, my poor friend—here’s a trifle 
w help you on your road !”” 

As though a serpent had stung him, Eugene was roused into a 
frenzy, and starting up, he cried, fiercely, “Curses upon your 
gold—it makes every woman faithless !” 

Dashing the purse at her feet, he darted past them and dis- 
appeared, 


wife at a glance, 
r.7 
i 


s thoug 





(To be continued.) 








A HARD STRUGGLE. 
A DOMESTIC TALE, IN ONE ACT. 
By Westland Marston. 


As performed at the Lyceum Theatre. 
PERSONS REPRESENTED. 
Mr. Trevor, @ rich farmer. 
Revsen Hout, Mr. Trevor's ward. 
Fercus GRAHAM, @ surgvon. 
Lian Trevor, betrothed to Reuben. 
Amy, Mr. Trevw’s orphan grandchild, aged thirteen 
landlady of the Old Swan. 
Susan, Mr. Trevor's maid-servant. 
(Concluded from our last.) 
SCENE II. 
Rom in the Old Swan at Uppingham. 
road, 
Ferovs Grauam and Landlady. 
Fercvs. That will do, landlady, that will do. 
the fly at once. 
‘ LaxpLapy (aside). Why, he don’t ask after his chang: 
ings back out of his half-<overeign for the fly. 
Testing the half-sovereign.| Yes, it is. 


The cpem lay-window looks upon the 


Have the goodness to order 


; and there’s two shil 
| wonder whether it’s good. 
Your change, sir 


Fercvs Give it to your servant, ny good woman; but do order the fly. 
LaxpLapy. Why, you'll be at the station an hour before the train, sir. 
ERGUS. No matter. 1 wish to start at once. 


LANDLADY (nettled). O, of course, sir, if you prefer the station waiting-room 
o the parlor of the Swan. Every gentleman has @ right to his taste 
; [Landlady goes out. 
Ferrers 








(walling up and down). Motion! Action! I canuot bear to thin 
If it had only been that I mistook he , and that she refused me, why 
that would have been a shock; but I could have endured it. I could still have 


honored her—trusted in her. But to be ordered from her presence so disdain 





fully—even fiercely—as if the best homage of my heart were an insu't to her ! 
4 pause) And yet, she once so gentle—so fearful of giving pain! Is it po 
ible that she can be so utterly transformed? Was it indeed disdain, or v 
‘misery, that I read in her face? ‘What if there should be some dark ioyster 
over her fate that she dares not even hint at? I would believe that—anythinz 


= ver than that she could be capricious and cruel. { Walling to the windaw 
observes Reuben without gazing on him with a stern and fized expression 


ho’s that? [After a pause, Reuben moves away | 
Teted me. 


| 
That man’s face quite 


He turns, and perceives Reuben, who stands with a menacing look at the door 
of the apartment, then locks it, takes the key, and walking steadily up to 
table, confronts Fergus in stlence 

Frrcvs (after ‘a pause, with haughty calmness) 


public entertainment for your private dwelling. 
door y ? 


You mist house of 
Why have you locked that 


ake a 


EN (speaking in a deep whisper). ‘I 


Revr t j 
5 At you may not go out without my 
Wave 4 


Perous (asid-) 








The man must be insane. ['!! deal with him firmly, but 

wMetly. My friend, I must trouble you for that key 

Revney. “Net yet. You’re the young man who left Mr. Trevor’s house a 
While back ? . 

Freovs. The same, sir 

Rin BEN. You own it—the coward, who broke into a lady’s presence, in 
— ber, shocked her by his v.olence ! 
yay Have acare. At first, 1 thought you a madman. and you have 

> . fe; but there is coherence even in your talsehor Do you dare- 

REUREN (breaking in). Do yu dare—you who stole in upon a woman alone, 
Who laid bands on hef till her cries of anger and fear were beard Ie 't for 
Mt sayendare ? 

Trae, ¢ do you mess’ 





| Revsen (brandishing his whip). 
| 
| 


. : +4) | insulted her. 
its perceptions very rapidly and when the atten- | 


Mean! To give you a lesson. 

Fercus. Stand back! stand back! or you shall rue to your last hour that 
you ever raised your hand to Fergus Graham. 

RevBen (who drops the horsewhip and stands arrested). Who? who?—Fergus 
—Fergus Graham ? 

Fercus. Leave the room! 

Revnen (going to the door, unlocking it, and returning). 
—not the young doctor who saved Lil'an’s life at sea? 

Fer 

REUBK 


Stay! you’re not 





8. 





My name is Fengus Graham; you should have asked it before, 

Sir, I humbly, humbly entreat your pardon. You could not have 
Yet she fainted in my arms as you went. How catme that? 
Ferous. Fy what right do you ask’ 

Revpen. By the right of one who has been bred up under the same roof 
with her; her playmate in childhood, her protector now—one who has the right 


| of a brother. 





Fercus. Her brother ! 
were abroad. 
RevBen. ) 
Feraus (courteously) . 
second brother. 
REUBEN (aside, half amused). 
stranger and say—I’m her lover. 


She has often spoken of you; but I thought you 


No, no; you mistake. I’m not, Fred. 
Pardon me. I was not aware that Miss Trevor had a 


Why, I can’t blab my heart’s secrets to a 
Letvhim call me what he likes. 





Fire Be seated, sir. And so she complained to you of my intrusion? 
Revser. She—O, never! “But she was heard bidding you from the house. 


You were seen to force her hand. 
Ferous. To take it. I will be frank with you. 
for my own. Heaven knows with what reverence. 

Revsen (aside). He loved her, then—he loved her! Poor fellow, how 
could he help it? Mr. Graham, I feel for you. Take my hand—that is, if you 
can really forgive me. 

Ferous (shaking his hand warmly). 

Reveey. Yet 1 can’t make it out. 


I sought your sister's hand 





Freely. 
There could be no offence in an offer like 


yours. Yet why did she bid you begone?—why did she sink fainting into my 
arms? 
Fexcvs. Did it cost her somuch, then? [Mores his chair nearer to Reuben’s, 





and continues in a low earnest voice.) 
have dared to think— 
REvBEN (authorilatively). Stop! I’llhear nomore. I’ve no right to—— 
FEerous (persisting). ‘io think that, after all, Lilian may still love me. 
REUBEN (compassionately). No, my dear fellow, you musn’t think that; you 
musn’t, indeed. 
Fercus. I will never breathe that hope without warrant; but still—— 
Revpen. No more,I beg. Sure, Lilian refused you? 


Do not think me presumptuous; but I 





Fercus. Ay, but her agitation; her trembling form; her Jook of wretched- 
ne«s, that I at first took for anger. 
Revupen. Again, I say, I’ve no right to your secrets. 





Nay, you shall hear me. What if there should be some mystery ? 
UBEN (laying his hand socthingly on Graham’s shoulder). You musn’t 





give way to this. What mystery can there be? 

Fexous. Fathers, before now, have forced children to marry against their 
will. 

Revsey. <Ah, that’s not her case, 

FerGus. Orthere have been—forgive the hope that would clutch at a straw 


—there have been such things as childish engagements—engagements made 
before the young heart knew what love meant; yet which a cruel—a false— 
honor bound it to keep. Ah, that’s a bitter wrong to both ! 

Revusen (sharply). What’s that to do with Lilian? 

Ferous. I can’t say; very likely nothing. But she had lived long in retire 
ment. It was only in Madeira—she told me so—that she first seemed to live. 
It is not only for myself I care. Put me out of the questivn; but ob, if any 
chance should bind her to one who couli not understand her refined gentle 
nature—to one with whom she would suffer, die uncomplainingly ! 

REUBEN. Silence, man! 
We mayn't know much of books; we may be out of place in drawiog-rooms— 
we wi’ the sun’s tan on our faces, and the ploughed land on our heels; but 
when joy comes—when grief comes—we’ve hearts that botind or break. 
We've that which makes man man—love to God and each other ! 

Fercus. Right, right. I was selfish and unjust. You must forgive now. 

REvBEN. Enough, enough! I don't care for soft phrases. [Walks away, 
seizes his gloves, and confusedly attempts to draw the left one on his right hand; 
then speaks aside.] What if I should seem a mere rude loon to her, now she’s 
seen the world and fine people! Ob no, no! 

Fercus. I bave one more request 

Reveen. Whist, whist; my bead’s too full for talk. 
name this morning; she turned ashy pale. 
Why was that? 

Fercus (looking at his watch). 








[dside]. I uttered his 
I thought she would have dropped. 


I’ve but a short time now. 
! 


REUBEN (stillaside), Dvlt that 1 am! Shewas overdone by seeing us. 
What more natural? [Turning cheerfully to Fergus] 1 teli you what, Mr. 
Graham, you must forget this tolly Work hard; rootit out. Come back to 


us ina year ors0. Who knows but she’ll be married then, and you’ll meet 
her as her friend—her husband’s friend. We’ll mount you well, give you a 
morning gallop over hill and moor, find you a seat at night by the winter-fire. 
We sliall be as merry as the day’s long. Come, come; you’ll forget all else ! 

Ferrous. If she forgets. Yet 

REUBEN (again walking away, and aside). I 
do I doubt too? How, if it should betrue? What did she te” him? That 
till she got to Madeira she had never lived. What threw her into that state 
when he left her? It couldn’t be hate. He was ber dear friend—saved her 
life. If not hate, what was it, then? [Walks a step or two, then resumes.) 
Suppose she had gone in love with him, and felt bound by duty to me—ah, that 
would explain it ! 

Fereus (approaching him). One parting word. 

REUBEN (fiercely). You’ve said too much! You’ve put a thought into my 
heart that burns and rankles; and when | would tug it out, il goes deeper and 
deeper ! 

Fercus. I? 

Revpen. You! 

Fercus. lam sorry to part with you so 

[Reuben waves him off ; Fergus silent'y takes up his travelling-coat 

Revsen (suddenly seizing his arm). Stay! Yousaid there was some mystery 
here. You shall not go till it’s cleared up. I will know why Lilian bade you 
from the house ! 

Fercus (with quiet dignity). 





If! He doubts it still. And J~— 


Remove your hand! I shall not shrink from 


inquiry. I will change my plans, and wait your return here. 
KEUBEN. You will go back with me? 
Ferovs. If you wish it. 
Revsey. I will speak to her first alone. IfIfind——~ Your fly’s at the door. 


You had better go and countermand it. 

Ferocus. I will do so 

Revpen. He's deceived himeelf. Yes, yes; all will be well! 
[He stops short, greatly agitaled.|\—I won’t be mastered! I will look it in the 
face! But, if not—if not—why, then, I shall have to cut out doubt fer ever 
from my heart. [ Rushes out. 


[ He goes out. 
But—but— 


. 
SCENE Jil 
Drawing-room in Mr. TrREvor’s house—same as first scene. 
Enter Mr. Trevor and Livan. 


Mr. Trevor. But thou shouldn’t have come down, Lily; thou really 
shouldn’t. 
Liuan. Indeed, dear father, I am better. [dside.| Oh, for strength for 





one brave effort [He places a chair for her. 

Mr. Trevor. “ Well, thou must get thy good looks, vear; for thou’lt be Queen 
of the neighborhood, now thou’rt back again. [Sitling by her ] Thou knows 
thy promise that th u’lt never leave thy father, even when thou’rt married. 
It’s mostly for thy sake that I’ve tried to raise the family. I gave a breakfast 
last winter to the members of the Roxbury Hunt. ir Richard was here him 
self, and I never saw a man so abstemious. He devoured everything that came 
within his reach. He grew quite urbane, and showed, in fact, the greatest 
animosity. ‘‘ Dam’me you’re a trump, Trevor !’’ says he: and he positively 
slapped me on the back [With great complacency. 

LILIAN (forcing a show of interest). And did he ask you to Roxbury, dear 
father 

Mr. Trevor. Why—not in so many words. But the truth 
fusion. He hada great conflux of the a-ris-to 
—hem—in fact—I believe there were no beds. 
soon, and then 

Lautan. Indeed, dear father, I desire no grand acquaintance. 
content with you and with dear uben 

Mr. Trevor. Ay, ay! Reuben’s a good lad he wants polishing up 
Avyhow, he deserves well of Lily. You should have seea how he rushed off to 
punish the fellow whose impertinence alarmed you-—— 

LIAN (starting up). Punish! Whom? ; 

Mr. Trevor. Why the person who obtruded on you this morning 

LIvian (excitedly) ! Oh, say that 
after them! part them—part them, as you value my peace—my life ! 

Mr. TREVOR (soothingly). Nay, here ‘comes Reuben to speak for himeelf 

ReuBen, his eyes fired on the ground, i 

LILIAN (darting towards the window) 
Yon have not 

REUBEN (coming in) 


is, all was con 
*y at his house that winter, and 
But he’s coming from London 








Your Lily’s 


though 


You are jesting you are jesting! Send 





een approaching the open window 
Speak before you enter! Is he safe? 





Not hurt a hair of his head 


[ Lilian throws her arm round her father Amy enters 






Mr. Trevor (fo her). Tuere, I told thee all would be well. Sit down, lave, 
sit down (Ile leads her apart to a couch 

Rev sen (aside) Is he vat f him Well, she would see 
that J was raf There wa it m 

Amy Do speak to me, I | ess how glad I am to have 
you again—to know that 
: Revnew (takes a chair, plac aud gazes earnestly into her face 


Amy, I’ve a question f ) him with wondering allention.} 
Suppose, Amy, seme one was to steal your love from me ’ _ 

Amy Reuben ' 

Reveen. I say. suppore so? 

Amy (trembling). OU, what have I done You know that could never be— 
never ! 

Revuex. Well; let’s put it another wa Suppose any one was to steal my 
love from you? : . . 

Amy. 0, don’t, don’t 

Revnex. Nay, it’s not likely ; buts og 1 was to choose another pet—to 


7 : pr F 
find some other iittle fece thet would maks me happier te look on than my 


4mr's’ 





What d’ye take us for, us rough country-folk? | 
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Amy. 
Revaen. Suppose so. 


That made you happier ! 


Amy. If it did make you happier—— 
Revsen. Well; go on, darling. 

Amy. O, that would hurt me. But—but— 
Revsen. Yes, yes? 


Amy (stifling her sobs). 1 should pray to God; I should try to think how 
good you had been to me; how you ought to be happy. And if—if another 
pet made you so, I should give you up ; and try—to love her for your sake. 

[She weeps si'ent!y, and covers her face with her hands. 

Revagn (kissing her ferrently), God bless you, darling! No fear, no fear! 
Now go play ; I must have some talk with Aunt Lily. [Leads her to the door ; 
Amy goes out ; Reuben then approaches Lilian] Are you weil enough, Lilian, 

e? 


to have a short telk with me alo 












Mr. Trevor (sharply). No, she’s no [Comes up to Reuben, and speaks to 
him avart |] Forgive me, Reuben ; but she’s really il. For all she’s so kind 
and does her best, it’s plain she takes no interest in anything. 


Lilian (rising, and c ming ts them). Father, | am well enough to talk with 











Reuben. I wish it. must. 

Mr. Trevor. Well, thou knows hest, Lily ; but I maun’t have thee overset 
or flurrfed! [Aside.] She droops just as she did before she went abroad. Avd 
such grand things as I was planning for her! Ah, perhaps that’s it. I've 
been proud and fooli<h. What if this should be for—for'a pimishment! [7% 
Reuben.| Be very tender of her. She’s all that reminds me of her mother ! 





| He goes out. 

Livan. Now, Reuben, you must tell me all. There has been no quarrel ? 

RevBen. No, Lilian ; rest content about that. But you mustn’t stand [He 
places a chair ond foctstool for her): there’s a breeze getting up. [Envelops 
her tn her shawl ; then seats himself by her side.} Lily, I’ve something to say 
to you. 

Lian. Y¥ 

REUBEN. 
you left us. 
Lily ! 

Luian. Yes, I’m a woman. 

RUBEN. re ulways changing, I suy 
children don’t amuse 

Lian. As we grow older. 

Revsen. It’s what we must look for. 
changed too? 
Luan (after a pause). 








Reuben. 
ere have been 2 good many ch 
You’re changed a bit yourself. 





s in this year, and more since 
The girl’s look is gone from you, 








oe. The games we played at when 


us now, Our tastes*change ; our liking: change. 


You wouldn’t wonder, then, if I was 


You would never change from being good. 
[Gives him her hand. 





| 

} Recsex. Dec you know I’ve often thoucht of that book you were so fond of 

| [Draws forth the book produced in Jirst scene, and shows it to her.) Loften 

| think of those young folks in the story who were engaged to each other, like 
you and me. Don’t tremble so, or I can’t go on. 

} JALAN (ina whisper), What about them ? 


ReEvBEN. Well, you se 
separated. Then they be 
Liauan. O, Reuben! 


on me—you don't 


they didn’t know their own minds until they got 
h found that wnat they thought love was—a mistake. 
What do you mean’? [He remains silent.) Have pity 
y what hangs on it. You don’t—you can’t mean that 








you're chs 


RevBEN (springing from the chair, thr wing up his hands, and speaking aside) 





She’s afraid of it! she’s afraid of it! She loves lL! [Meturning to 
her} And woull Lilian find it hard if Reuben was changed to her? 
1, LIAN (afler 2 short pause, and turning away her face). Very hard! It he 


Would it cost y puch to think I was changed ? 


—eh? Is that it? Silent? 


nnot bear t« é 
i tone, a: d laying his hand on her 


{in an a tere 





t with you all my lite. You’l speak to me 
I would rather 
hing, then ai would give me pain if I knew it 
i t 
21 word, and nvet come. When we two 
| } —whet e the vow that can’t be unsaid 








ifier— 





ire mé 


spare m I'm very wretched ! 
| [She is about to sink at his knees; but he prevents her. 
| Revi My poor ehilu ! 
} Liaw Reuben, I must speak now! [was so young—I had seen no one 
but yo Thad not dreamed that there was another feeling—a master feeling 


that is not merely affection, but part of 
unperceived ; it dawnel on me so softly, rose so 
, quickening every pulse, mingling with every 
rutness, befure I knew it’s power—before I felt 


a sister’s love—one 


it came so 








plotted out the whole world would be darkness. 
en 
I hed not been willingly guilty ; but the 





maunted me like remorse. I strove to break 


goodness 


































, and fic I I coul’ not fly from myseif, And vow, Reuben, that 
y lave 1 ee the trath, I must go on. Spite of all, the tatal power 
stil conquers n f | once sinned in yielding my love to another, I 
) shriv rom a sin Oa r! | cannot—care nut—take a false vow to 
Heaven, and betra ie trust of your noble heart! [She sinks at his feet. 
Ru N (rawing he Poor child, poor child! : 
I \ Can you forg.ve me ? 
| J i I t forvive thee ! [Pre ss ng his lips tenderly on her fure- 
head I partly gues-ed You see—by my calmness—I was prepared fur it. 
[-f pause.) And you !—can you bear a surprise ? 
x. What can 1 act Lear, after this 
nev. Then leave me a little while ; takea turn in the garden—take th« 
1 tothe shrubbery! Don’t'ask who; I may perhaps join you soon 
s shawt round her head.) The path to the shrubbery—remember ! 
Livan (hissing his hard rererent!y). Vless you! 
| [ Me leads her ts window, and watches her in silence till she 
—_ y disappears in the wall ’ 
Revrr incing slowly tu front yw the we [Sinks into a chair. | 
This i ul ‘ ne lor m on, as she passe is v from me down 
the wal hel ~ ‘ ne for ¢ ali see Ler no more Not cee he 
Oh, yes; = Jn stra ! ¢ vy own 
little playmate, with be t I t ind the 
blue sash that I I shall see Pas when 
we plucke pring primrose see t the warm 
fi ‘ 1 rode beside her pouy a 
Ww ovem fsundl ott, act hall see—ah, 2 
com i ' smile with which she blessed me! 
while I live will pever come that I shall not see Lilian ! 
lle sts tuto tears ; then leans back quietly in the chair 
Amy (ih / ’ ( ‘ e here, Re mn! You promised me a wall 
sir. } swore! Oh, some bad magician has put 1 to sleep, and I shall be 
tue to rouse bim! W eper, wake! [She playfully raises his 
a t Jake listlessly to his sid euben, what’s the matter’ It’s Amy; 
j he he f *s length, gazes on her wistfully, then strains her 
th Ye, An mit 
tl eave vi 14 Aunt Liliaz 
i Lilian ifler a short strugy'e i’ve learned Amy’s jesson 
At ! from ‘ whee shell be happy ; 
; ’ 1a ‘ io 
| Be I e been lain, and be *n her 
I —I'v tise i ched ! 
| Enter Livan and} f wed by Mr. Trevor 
| ] t ) meat 
J i i / , places ittn Lilian’s, and addresses Mr 
ive T ’ { i ! nies ve hie loves her, Your 
} biessin Y ill cure } 
| { ‘ t ! er! I f Reuben, you're a 
| m fetlow ; 
| rus st Reus hand. Reuben walks apart ; 
i / 
J 1 f , own brother 
ire Fergus and Amy approach them. 
| ! j k of 1 oftea when Im 
| fa nine wh ther 
| ar 
} 
| 
Snakes his head in dissent. 
/ t 5 of dus coat veuben, Reuben, 
w 
i, and ra J ) Amy ! pet darling, 
| com ‘ I vy the ‘ a mm Leave cer 
He t ’ ‘ @ its next ble “” 
in w & crear con lence 
an i i roug Cheerf ully.| 
Ye 
i a chair, and embraces her fondly. 
| 
Aw old farm t West, who was in the nightly habit of count- 
ing his-live st ‘ ur yoe had gone astray, said to his son one evening 
pr o ret 
| 
ell, Jol, now e wok hen and count her, and then we’!' 
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THE 1URKISH REAR-ADMIRAL AND SUITE AT THE WHITE HOUSE, WASHINGTON 


, shown himself and travelling companions by the chief of so THE ATTACK ON THE BANTERER’S BOAT. 
COL. J. WILLETT2SPALDING, OF THE JAPAN | great a nation. He had been directed, he said, by the Sultan Tae war in China, carried on by the allied forces of the Freuch 


EXPEDITION, to be guided by the advice and direction of the President and English, affords material for y interesting incidents, 


Author of “ Japan,” “ Around the World,” &c. ne py eo > bd Ay meatal among which are those relating to the attack on a 
Coronet Spatprne was born on the 21st of June, 1827, at Rich-| master. At the conclusion of the interview the President | boat in the Sai-Lau Creek, Canton river. The gig 0 m2 an- 
mond, Virginia, with whose press he was conrlected for some | invited the Admiral and suite to dine with him on the fol-| terer gunboat left the vessel with a 7d Tee oO — 
time. In 1852 he was one of the officers On board the flag ship | lowing Wednesday, when the interview terminated, all parties | men and the gunner, accompanied by Lieutenant-' —- ing 
of the late Commodore Perry, and on the return of that ship to | expressing themselves highly gratified. Bedford Pim, and a bumboat man as interpreter—in fifteen. 








the United States in 1855, he issued from 
the New York press a popular volume 
giving the history of the Japan Expedi- 
tion from the time of leaving our shores. 
The flag ship Mississippi not only made 
the entire circumference ot the globe, but, 
during her absence, sailed a distance more 
than twice the circumference of the earth 
—over fifty-eight thousand miles, Tra- 
velling continually from west to east, 
those on board saw two days of the week 
of the same nomenclature come together— 
two Mondays on two 16ths of October, 
1854,'¢, e., on reaching the 180th meridian 
of longitude in the Pacific. Colonel 
Spalding, during his absence from the 
country, was in almost every clime and 
under nearly every sun, having) visited 
St. Helena, Madeira, South Africa, isle 
of France, Ceylon, Straits of Malacca, 
Singapore, the ports of China, the Ha- 
waian group, Granada, California, Chili, 
Brazil, anchored twice in the Straits of 
Magellan in sight of Terra del Fuego, 
with Patagonian Indians around, and was 
in the Japanese Empire three times—once 
oftener than Commodore Perry, the latter 
having returned home by the Oriental 
route. 





RECEPTION OF THE TURKISH 
ADMIRAL AND SUITE BY THE 
PRESIDENT. 

On Friday, March 19th, the Turkish 
Rear-Admiral and suite were officially 
received by the President. The only per- 
sons present were Mr. Buchanan and bis 
private secretary, the Secretary of State, 
the Admiral and his suite, J. Horsford 
Smith, Hon. J. M. Cross and E. H. Car- 
mick, Esq., of New York. The visitors 
were received by the President at two 
o’clock, having first been formally intro- 
duced to the Secretary of State. The 
President said that it gave him great 
pleasure to offer the hand of friendship 
and hospitality to such a distinguished 
Officer of the Ottoman empire. He 
assured him of akind and friendly greet- 
ing from all true Americans, wherever 
he and his suite might go. He spoke 
of the friendly relations existing between 
the two governments, and did not doubt 
but this interchange of courtesies would 

go far to strengthen them. 
The Admiral in reply expressed his 
Statitude forthe kind feeling and honor 
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GOL. J. WILLETT SPALDING, OF THE JAPAN EXPEDITION. 


The object of the. expedition was partly 
recreation and partly information. It 
proceeded about a couple of miles up a 
winding creek, opposite High Island, and 
brought up near the town of Sai-Lau, 
thirteen thousand inhabitants, which the 
men-of-war’s boats had visited previously. 
Two men were left in charge of the boat ; 
the remainder landed. Nothing suspi- 
cious was observed, and the party passed 
quietly and unmolested into the town. 
A Celestial told our bumboat man that 
further up we should find a Mandarin 
located, which induced Lieutenant Pim 
to go in search of him. Upon arriving 
at the house the bird had flown, leaving 
behind him papers, books, hats and arms. 

On ‘quitting the house the men pro- 
ceeded straight towards the boat, passing 
the usual crowd of natives, who did not 
show any signs of hostility. But just as 
they got in sight of the boat, they descried 
a number of ‘* braves,” backed by the po- 
pulace, pelting the two men left in charge 
of the boat with brickbats. Lieutenant 
Pim, with some of his men, charged at this 
mob, and thereby made good the retreat of 
all the party to the boat; but no sooner 
were they in the boat than the enemy 
kept up a smart fire of jingalls, wound- 
ing one man in the leg ; and they brought 
a small cannon to bear; the balls whistled 
over their heads, others struck the boat, and 
the brickbats feil like hail; the yells, 
screams and gesticulations of the infu- 
riated mob were truly ,appalling. ‘The 
boat’s fire must have made some havoc, 14 
the masses were so dense. The creck 
being both narrow and shallow, paddies 
were used to propel the boat, the Chinese 
continuing their attacks from the banks 
‘The sailors, however, managed to keep 
their assailants at bay until they reached 
“ point where a large tree and a group 
of houses, standing on the bank, afforded 
the enemy cover; the brickbats from the 
housetops and jingalls from the beach 
rained death and ‘lestruction. The gun- 
ner and two men were shot dead upon the 
spot, several also were wounded. Their 
sharp cries of agony were heartrending, 
as they received a bullet, or rather jagged 
slug, and dropped the paddle they were 
no longer able to hold. At length, losing 
the means of locomotion, the boat came 
to a standstill. During the whole of the 
above trying period Lieutenant Pim was 
standing on the top ef the sternsheets of 
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the boat encouraging his men and occasionally shooting at the 
enemy. He had been wounded early, having been hit in six 
laces. 


F Under these circumstances, it is not to be wondered at that the 
men who were able decided to leave the boat and try to escape 
an inevitable death (for these “ braves’ give no quarter), by cross- 
ing — at the edge of which they might be seen from 
the Nankin. But Lieutenant Pim refused to quit the boat, still 
standing up; he appeared to lead a charmed lite amidst the thick 
hail of © ts. ‘The interpreter, who had hitherto shown im- 
mense pluck, seeing all hopes over, set the example of plunging 
into thé water, and gained the paddy-field; while the boat was 
soon deserted by all but the dead and Lieutenant Pim. The 
men who reached tne paddy-field arrived at the river side, and 
waved a red sash to the Nankin as asignal of distress. At last 
they had the happiness of seeing the Nankin’s boats pulling off 
to their rescue. Lieutenant Pim stuck to the boat to the last, firing 
away as hard ashe could. At length the Chinese put off in their 
sampans, and he was compelled to retreat, using his last charge 
of powder to shoot their leader, which caused sufficient confu- 
sion to enable the gallant Pim to reach the paddy-field. The de- 
capitation of the corpses took some time, and, thank Heaven! he 
was enabled to reach one of the Nankin’s boats, although closely 
followed by braves the whole way. Thus, out of a party of fif- 
teen, five were killed, six severely wounded—one since dead. 
The circumstances attending the fight were very awful, but most 
picturesque. The Nankin received the wounded, and treated all 
in the kindest manner. 

The boats of the Nankin, with a party of marines, went up the 
creek and did a little “ peppering ;”’ but not a trace of our second 
gig was found, and only the headless trunk of one man was re- 
covered in the paddy-field. He was immediately buried on High 
Island. The next,morning Captain Stewart, of the Nankin, 
having in the meantime communicated with the Admiral, re- 
ceived his permission to attack Sai+Lau ; and admirable arrange- 
ments being completed, ke proceeded to shell the town, and then 
landed a party of marines and blue-jackets numbering about two 
hundred and fiity men, They met with a most determined re- 
si-tauce, but succeeced in forcing their way into the town. The 
Mandarin soldiers swarmed—the hills were covered—but a few 
well-directed shells from the Nankin astonished them, and pre- 
vented them cutting off our retreat, as was their intention. Ihe 
blue-jackets then set fire to the place; but a Chinese town is 
rathec difficult to destroy, the houses being well built of splendid 
gray brick, and the roofs being the only part combustible. How- 
ever, the smoke rose high in the air, and the “ brave army’’ came 
safely out ‘of the conflict with only four wounded. ‘The most 
melancholy part was to see the women, with small feet, trying to 
walk across the padcy-fields. They seemed to know that our 
men would not touch them, for they walkel right past them. 
Some unfortunate children, likewi-e, having lost themselves, were 
wandering about without parents. ‘lhe loss on the part of the 
Chinese must ‘have been great, tor they at one time charged us, 
but were checked by a well-directed volley, and put to flight at 
the point of the bayonet. It is a mystery how they manage to hit 
with their jingalls, for they always fire from the loin, and never 
from the shoulder, “ Atthe end of the creek, where they expected 
the English would land, they had ereeted‘a battery ef tubs filled 
with mud, into which they had placed heavy jingalis and brass 
twelve-pounders,: However, they were disappointed, for the 
English landed in an ‘entirely opposite direction. Thus ended 
the day of the 15th of December, 1857. Next morning the Nan- 
kin went down to Hong-Kong with the wounded. A very com- 
fortable place was arranged tor them on deck with poles, from 
which their cots were suspended, the whole covered with canvas, 
making quite a cozy room of it. The ‘ heroes” created quite a 
sensation in Men Keng: The Banterers were received on board 
the Hercules hospital ship, and are now doing well. Thus ended 
the memorable expedition of Lieutenant Pim, in which it is very 
evident that the unfortunate and innocent people of Sai-Lau suf- 
fered for the outrageous conduct of undisciplined soldiers and the 
mob for the time occupying the town. 





Her Opinion of Church—Eiforts to Convert Bew Cannon— 
Valentines Received and Sent by her Darter Sally Mari 
‘—Jabez Squizzle Disappears Mysterlously—The Widow is 
Deeply Grieved at her Loss. 


Last week went to church four das in procession, but I kant sa I 
like their manner uv worship here. The idee uv their mimickin the minister 
every time he undertook tu sa his prairs! i declare if everybody in the church 
didn’t go tu mumblin and muiterip and turnin over the leaves uv their books. 
It looked tu me as tho it was dun jest on purpose tu put him out uv kounte- 
nance, and I expected tu see him fly oph in a pashun, but Le kept as cam and 
collected as could be, and went on with his sarmont as if nothin at all had 
happened. I wish to goodness there was a few more sich even tempered men 
in the world. Muggins cum hum with me that nite (for he see I was alone), 
so I asked him about it, and he told me it was the custom in churches fur the 
kongregation tu repeat prayers after the minister. Ever sinse then Ive heid 
my book up before my face—fur I kouldnt keep the plase no how I could fix it 
—end made a sound resemblin distant thunder, and I reckcn its arnsered the 
purpose ; I feel as if Id got about as mutch good as any uv em, but sich sar- 
monts as is preacht here never amounts to nothin no how. 

I hante seen any body here that kould hold a kandle to Elder Berry, our 
Methodist minister. I jest wish sum uv the wicked peeple here could hear one 
uv his tareir Methodist sarmonts, I reckon some uy the unpolluted sinners 
would shake in their shews. When he first cum tu Konkapot folks didnt think 
he was eny great sh akes uv a speaker, but I diskivered talent in him from the 
first, tho I didnt say nothin about itat the time. The confluence they met, and 
gin him a lisense to exhaust, so he went around from one place to another 
exhaustin fur about two years and a haf, and then they made a circus minister 
uv him, and he did a heap uv good in our part yv the country. We livedabout 
twenty rods from the churcli, and Ive often took my nittin uv a Sunday after- 
noon and sot down in my own door and nit while I hstened tu his preachin, for 
I kould hear every word uv it jist as plane as if Id been inside the church. He 
had a remarkably klear and distinct voise, and I alers felt revivified and 
strengthened arter listenin tu him. He’s no inspector uv persons, and dont 
preach nun uv your palaverin sarmonts like ministers here. He jist lets the 
truth cum out without lookin tu see who it will hit. Ive bin a talkin with 
Muggins and Jabez, and they both think we’d better try and git him down 
here tu preach one sarmont to Bew Cannon. For my part I kant feel tu give 
him over yet. Folks tell about his beina “hard old head,” but I shant set 
him down as lost tills Elder Berry has gin him a trial; he has controverted 
sum gallus old sinners in his day. I'd jest like tusee him git hold uv Bew 
Cannon. 

Sally Mari has united with the church here. When she first spoke tu me 
about it I thort I kould never give my konsent, but Ive since thort the matter 
over, and after I found most all uv the upper krust were members, and that 
they allowed dansin and all sorts uv frollickins, I withdrew my objections. 
Sally Mari alers led the singin at the camp meetins and sich like up in Konka- 
pot, and I told her, now that she baa become a member uv the church here, it 
was her duty tu let her voise out and assist all she kould. She said she didnt 
exactly understand the tunes, but she’d du her best ; and she did, I reckon 
for she entirely drowned out the sound uv that horrid old orgam they use here’ 
At the close of services I jined in singin the orthodoxy, and we ail went home. 

About nine o’clock in the evening a valiantine was brought to the door for 
Sally Mari. It wason very harn-ome painted paper, well covered over with 
little winged ‘‘ young ones’’ and flowers, and harts and darts, and there was 
considerable writin on the inside. 

Read it aloud, sez I to Sally Mari, and she commenced ; but warnt she hoppin 
mad afore she got thru. 1t was jest the sassyest insultinest thing I see rit, 
and Sally Mari shes took a copy of it and sent it tu the Phizzle tu see if the 
editor cant discover the perpetrator uy the skandalizin verses. 


TO SALLY MARI. 
How sweet and welcome is the day, 
When you, my friend, your powers display 
By jumping, screaming, almost singing— 
Oh, heavens! thy voice is ever ringing 
jo my poor perrecuted ears. 





And when to heaven your eyes you raise 
In pretence of your Maker’s praise, 

’Tis, in good faith, but affectation, 

A mockery to consecration. 

In vain, ob Sally, are your tears, 

When like a duck in some mud hole 

To heaven above your optics roll. 


But well ’twas done ; the farce was grand ; 
No gentleman could e’er withstand 
Those touching strains ; those ges' ures wild 
Have many a young man’s heart beguiled ; 
For your strange veice is ever quaking, 
Showing both brains and lungs are lacking. 
No massive ship e’er raised its sail, 
No gaudy peacock spreads its tail 
With half the pride you seem to ‘eel 
When pitching for a sacred squeal. 

Jack O’FLanniGAN, Brown’s Hotel. 


As soon as Sally Mari had dun redin, she got up and started for her room. 

Where are you goin? sez I. ; 

Im a goin tu reply tu that valiantine, sez she; Ill let Mister Jack-who-ever- 
he-is no that I represent such ordacity. 

I see she was farely bilin over, so I sed nuthin more. She warnt gone over 
an our and a haf afore she returned with the folloin verses. I thort I should 
hev dide a lafinwhenIredem. They was rit riteunder the picter uv a jackass. 
He had a hat crowded down over his hed and his long ears stickin up thru the 
crown, wore a Shangeye cote, and walked on his hind legs, earryin a kain. 


TO JOHN O’FLANNIGAN, JUST FROM SWATE IRELAND. 


For music, Jack, you have an ear, 
That everybody knows, for here 

In Brady’s lifelike photograph 
Your ears take up the greater half. 


And now my kind advice Ill give 

That you may henceforth quiet live; 
Ne’er try to change what nature’s made, 
No Jack can talk that’s ever brayed. 


You shduld not sport hat, coat and cane, 
Dear little Jack, for, ’tis in vain, 

A poor despis -d beast you are 

In spite of everything you wear. 


Don’t try to speak, I know it all, 

And pity you, poor animal, 

In vain to hide those ears you try, 

A Jack you’ve lived—a Jack you’ll die, 


After Id dun redin, Sally Mari warnt lorg in directin and sealin and sendin it 
around to Browns hotel, and I reckon Mister Jack O’Flannigan will send his 
valiantines to sumbody besides Bally Mari Squizzle after this. 

Shes bin very attentive tu church when there’s been bin no other duins, and 
I go occasionally when I can spare an our; but, as I sed tu Muggins tu-da, it 
takes nearly every blessed minit uv my time tu kepe Sally Maris cloze in repare 
and kepe her in a fashionable rig. 

Jabez got invertations tu a tasnionable hop at the National tother nite, and 
tho I heynt bin able tu hop any grate distance since I ued the inflammable 
reumatiz, I thort it was best tu go on Sally Maris account. 

New fashions is turnin up here every da. Wimmen hey took tu shavin oph 
their eyebrows and paintin themselves all sorts uv colors; but | told Sally 
Mari that I didnt see no use in shavin hers oph, they were so lite; so | jest let 
em remain and painted em over black, and I gave her cheeks and lips an extry 
shade uv red, and, after paintin her neck and arms wite, I jes' covered em 
with littel crinklin lines uv blue that luked fur all the world jest like blu 
vains. She wore a sky blu silk uv a mazarine shade, and I thort it very be- 
comin; but Jabez sed it didnt corispond with her cumplexign at all, and if she 
was a goin with them ere black half moons on her forward, Id better paint her 
hare black tu and make a finish uv it; but I wouldnt think uv duin that. ‘lhe 
contrast was stuikin and butiful, ana I jest told Squizzle he could rig himself 
up in whatever stile he liked ana I shouldnt interfere, but I should dress myseif 
and my darter as my own taste and judgment dictated. Ireckon that man 
will find out after awile that it arnt mutch use fur him tu talk tu me. 

We went over to the hotel in purty good season, and I kept my eye out, but 
I didnt see no heppin dun the hull evenin. After a time they began to dunse, 
and Sally Mari hadnt dansed but two or three figers when she gut into a pow- 
erful perspiration uv sweat, and the black, red and blu paint ali run together 
over her face and neck. She was an orful site tu behold, and some uv the 
ladies there put on ares, and tried tu make a great ade about ignorant peeples 
daubin their fases with paint. I heard their slants and slurs fur a minit or 
two in silence, then I speke up a purpose so as everybody in the room mite 
here me, and sez I, I reckon if some uv these ere wimmin that is makin these 
remarks about my darter should git up and danse three or fore times in pro- 
eession, theyd be in a plagued site worse kondition than what sheis. If Ler 
black eyebrows and red cheeks does rub oph, shes got natral ones under, and 
thats more than some uy you ken sa. 

Youd better believe there wasnt anything more sed by the wimmin; some 
uv the fellers around there kind uv laffed and winked tu me tu go on, but I 
didnt pa no attention toem. I got Sally Mari up intu the dressing-room as 
quick as I could, and went tu washin opl her fase and neck in good strong 
soap suds; but tho I rubed for hatf an our stedy I kouldut git the stains oph, 
and Sally Mari was a mind to go rite home, but 1 told her she should not think 
uv it; I made her go back jist to show folks that sle want ali paint and 
powder as some had in-iviwated. 

When we got hum from the party Jabez he begun to find fault with me fur 
the accident that befel Saliy Mari, said I was makin a perfect laffin stock uv 
ber, and she should never with his consent appere in public with paint on her 
face agin. 

I jest walked strait up in front uv him, and sez I, Squizzle, whos asked your 
konsent, or who do you expect calkylates to ask your konsent? Ive got intu 
fashionable sosiety here, and I intend tu keep up with em, Squizzle or no 
Squizzle. I dont want tu be under the necessity uv tellin you agin tu tend tu 
your own consarnes and let mine alone, nother. Id like tu know what a man 
knows about wimmins dressin, or what bisness he has a meddlin with sich 
things? You dont hear uv no real genuine gentlemens doin it; its only igno- 
rant fellers like you that go a henhussyin around a tryin tu pick flaws {nu their 
wives doins jest tu git up a family jar. 

Jabez he crowded his hat down on his hed and gathered up his koat skirts 
all redy for a start, and then, sez he, 1 spose you wimmin would cut opi your 
heds, if it was fashionavle. , 

Yes, sez I, and if I had such empty cranium as you have, I'd cut it oph 
whether it was the fashion or not. 1 reckon it wouldnt be missed much. 

Squizzle vamo-ed before I had a chance to say more, but ell find I havent 
dun with him, if he undertakes to give directious agin about my dressin Sally 
Mari. 

Hes about the unreasonabilist man in existence, and I dont believe theres 
anether woman that could hev lived with and got aleng with him as I hey dun. 

lalers was uv 4 retirin wa and sweet disposition; from a child upI alers sought 
to avoid quarrels ana live peaceable, and Squizzle he takes advantage uy it 
every oppertunity that offers. 

It is only in the most desperate cases—like the present instance—that I ever 
open my led tu reply tu him, and then I sa jist as few worus as possible. My 
mother alers sed it was my disposition to bear and forbear, and I reckon Sally 
Mari is goin tu be jist like me. 5 

Jabez, ke never kum back the whol indurin nite, and I never shot my eyes 
tu sleep a thinkin what it was best tu sa tu him when he did kum. 

I got up early the next mornin and kalled Sally Marj, and we waited tiil ten 
o’clock, but he didnt kum, and then I sent black Sam up the avenu tu see if he 
couldnt get some kind uv a clew tu his whereabouts. 

Sam is a nowin nigger, and no mistake; he warnt gon over haf an our afore 
he returned out uv breth with the terrible news that ther was a gwine to be a 
dewel. 

Is Jabez consarned in it? sez I. 

Kant sa, sez he. Ive looked all about town, but kant find nuthin uv him. 

Shure, sez I, thers no danger uv his ever fightin a dewel; Ive seen him run 
afore now to git out uv the site uv a pistol. I reckon hes tu Mugginses, 

No he arnt, sez Sam; fur I jist made a stop thar and inspected the premises 
as I kum along; and Muggins hes bin gon all nite too, and his wife is in a 
terrible takin. The very fust thing she sed wen she see me was tu ask if her 
husband was over here? 

Over here! sezI. What upon airth dus she think I want uv Muggins? Shed 
better be kareful what she sez, tho; her tongue wont never hurt my karricter, 
for its tu firmly established tu be injured by a poor, miserable, gossipin critter 
like her. 

Thats jist what I told her, sez Sam, and she flew intu an orful pashion and 
— tu turn mé out uv dores, but I tuk the hint, and kum wu quick fur 

ner. 

I shouldnt wonder if the old hippercrit had got Squizzle sekreated sumwhere 
about her house now, sez 1 go out and make sum inquirie about the 
dewel, tho Ive no kind uv an idea Jabez has spunked up to figut 1n his old age 

Sam sed it would be the best thing I could do, for hed felt ail the mo: nia jist 
as if sumthin was a goin tu happen. 

So I tied on a black bonnit and vail, which I had made tu order when Squizzles 
mother died, and Ive kept it in the house ever sinse thinkin it mite kum‘ta pla— 





for I thot it would look mor respectful like tu appear in black fust if auytuing 
had happened tu Squizzle. 2 

I badat gon but a few blocks from the house afore I met sum ruff lookin 
fellers, and I see at once, from the wa they went swaggerin along, that they 
were M.C.s. So, thinks me, Ill jist stop em and ask ut the dewel, for Ive 
«ften heard it sed when thers any fitin tu be du they all no it, and are 1 


stan | and see fair pla. 

I drawed my black vail down over my face, and my voice trembled (I kouldat 
stedy it to save my life when I thort uv Squizzle in danger), as I asked one uv 
the iellers if it was tru that a dewel was to be four 

Spect it is, sez he 5 

Can you tell me if there’s g gentleman by the name of 
it? sez I. I had to try three times before i could sa 
agitated. . ‘ 

Spect there is, sez the feller. 

Nobody can have no sort uv an idee what a powerful sensation uv grief cum 
over me when I heard that 

Ikum mighty neer faintin ded awa, but jest then a light breeze sprung up, 


Equizzle encared ir 
Squizzle, 1 was so 








and that brought me tew, and I sot down and growned fur sum time before ~ 
kould consecrate my thorts, to no what it was best fur me tu du first. 

Now, Squizzle never was no kind uv a shot; he kouldnt fire oph a gun with- 
out tremblin and jumpin three yards, haf skeered to deth at the report; and 
tskin all these things intu re-considermiration, I made up my mind he kouldat 
stand no kind uv a chance uv cumin out victorious. I him jest as 
good as ded the minit I heard he was ingaged in the affra, and, nobody that 
haint gone through it kan tell with what an agony uv heart-breakin sobs I 
wended my way ta a dry goods store, tu purchase a suitable dress far the 
occasion. 

I kum mighty neer loosin my conscientiousness when the Klark laid sum 
peases uv black bumbyzenefaforg me, but my self-possession returned when he 
named the orful price uv three dvllars a yard. 

Now, there is some low, unprincipaled klarks who take advantage uv women 
in deep affection, and tuck on an orful price on mournin goods. But I never 
got so deep in trouble yet but what I new when I was imposed vpon, and I jest 
told em I warnt a goin to pay three dollars a yard fur no black dress, fur it 
would be uv_no arthly use tu wear tu partys and sich like, on account uv the 
color; and when a body had done mournin, it would hev tu be throwd aside, 
good fur nuthin. 

‘The klark sed they sold more uy that article than eny other, fur sich pur- 
poses, and he’d warrant it to outwear eny other mournin goods in market; fur 
his part, he thort it would prove the cheapest goods in the long run, and there 
was never no tellin, after a body oncet put on a black dress, when they would 
take it oph. Fur his part, he konsidered life at the present da a very unsar- 
tain thing. 

That was a new view av the kase, and after thinkin on it for a time I con- 
kluded Id foller his advise and take the three dollar peace uv bombazin, so the 
klark measured it oph and after selectin a couple uv black bordered pocket 
handkerchers fur me and Sally Mari, I hurried hum and sot Sally Mari to work 
hemmin the handkerchers to have em redy against the body was brought hum. 
She said she thort I was in konsiderable uv a hurry, and it mite turn out after 
all to be a mistake. Sally Mari never did have mutch uv an idee of havin 
things in rediness fur whatever may happen, and I told her so, Ive talked a 
great deal tu her about bein prepared for emergincies and having things handy 
in the house ; Ive had my idees on the subject ever sinse 1 went tu hear the 
Toodles played at Burton’s. 

Sam, in a fit uv consternation, went flyin about the city fur the remainder uv 
the day in sarch of Jabez, but he neither found him nor heard tidings of him, 
and at nite he cum home so excited that he was unable to walk strate. 

I kept tu werk most uv the da on my dress, and when nite cum on and Jabez 
didnt return I made up my mind he was dun gene intirely, and Sally Mari she 
begun to think—sure enuf—that we should have use for our mournin handker- 
chers. All that nite and the next da was spent by Sally Mari and me with 
closed shutters in the solitude of our chamber, with jest a little crack uv light 
tu see tu sow by, and Sam havin somewhat recovered bya nites rest tied black 
crape on the door handle and started oph tu see what he could hear. My 
strength held out jest long enuf tu git my black dress dun and on, and then I 
gin out entirely. Sally Mari was oriully frightened at my appearance, and she 
sent post haste fur tle docktor. When he cum he sed my malady was some- 
thin he didnt exactly understand, but he thort without doubt | was laborin 
uncer an abbreviation uv the mind, and he gave me a quieting anecdote, and 
sot down to see how it afflicted me. Every time the door opened I asked in a 
whisper, has he cum ? and Sally Mari declares solemly they are the only words 
that passed my lips fur twenty-four hours. I lay in a precocious state for sum 
time, and the docktor sed it wouldnt de tu admit callers tu my room, for there 
was a gineral rush tu our house, and all my acquaintances, on findih it was 
impossible tu see and sympathize with me, went hum and rit letters of conva- 
lescence tume. Not bein able myself, Ive sot Sally Mari to arnserin em, and I 
guess shes got her hands ful! for the next weak. 

There is one woman in this plaise thats bin a site uv comfort tu me in this 
ere tryin time. She cum tu the house three times, an? ene er'ne 1 TO Mari 
80 fealingly that she finaly took the responsibility uv levusu woe io, io oy.v UV 
the docktor’s orders tu the contrary, andit has bin a grate releaf tu me tu 
unburden wy hart tuher. She knows all about troubles of this aifectin kind— 
has bin a widder three times durin the last eight years, and she sed she felt it 
her duty tu cum rite over and advise me how toact. I told her Id bin ponderin 
on that subjiet tor sum time, and at sartain times I felt myself uncapable uy 
actin at all, and I didnt no but I should be obliged tu give up in despair. I felt 
sumtimes as if there was nuthin more fur me tu live for, She said that was 
jest the case with her im her first widderhood, and she was sorry tu find me in 
the same way. I told her I shouldnt wear @ hood, for I had a black bunnit 
that Ii kept laid up ever sinse mother Squizzle dide, and I kalkylated tu make 
that arnser the purpose. I could wear a widders vail with it. She sed she 
was glad tu see me economizin on the start, fur when wimin was left tu them- 
selves i#was well enuf tu keep track uv the coppers, and she hoped I wouldnt 
lay this first great affection too sadly tu hart, fur it warnt as bad as tho there 
was no men left. To be sure Jabez Squizzle arnt the Jast man in the world, sez 
I, but I kant help mournin his loss. We've lived together better than thirty 
yeres, and never a cross word has past between us. I never expect tu find his 
like again, tho as you sa, it looks like murmurin at the hand uv Divine Provi- 
dence tu greave too mutch. No doubt bis loss will be fy gain. 








UNDYING LOVE. 
By Henry C. Watson. 


I TRACE her name upon the sand 

Sut it will not abide ; 
For though I trace it o’er and o’er, 

Still comes the surging tide, 
And leaves no Jetter of that name so dear, 
I'wraced upon the sand with so much care. 
Thus to my,secret heart full oft I speak ; 
O surging tide how strong! O sand how weak ! 


I traced her name upon my heart, 

To others all unknown ; 
And though she died long years agone, 

Yet still I am alone ! 
The surge of time upon my heart still breaks, 
But net one letter of that lov’d name takes ! 
And to my secret heart full oft I speak : 
O love how strong ! O boasting time how weak ! 

’ 


REMINISCENCES OF AN OLD TRAVELLER. 


No. 1.—The Turning Point in the Life of an Artist. 








Towarps the close of the so-called Restoration, when the tottering 
throne of Charles X. was soon to crumble away from under him, 
there lived in Paris a young man named Maurice Senties. He was , 
the son of an old royal functionary, who, having followed the for- 
tunes and shared the vicissitudes of his master during a long exile, 
had returned with him to France, to be recompensed for his faithful 
services by a snug employment, intended for the rest of his life. 

Young Senties having received a liberal education at one of the 
best colleges in France, was destined for a diplomatic career, in 
which his acquirements, supported by the influence of his father, 
promised him fair success. But he had also devoted much time and) 
study to the art of painting, and had become one of the most 
promising pupils of the celebrated historical painter Baron Le Gros. } 
He began to excel as an artist in such a degree that he might have \ 
aspired some day to take a place among the best modern painters— 
yet he cultivated painting with no other object than to satisfy an 
enthusiastic ardor, a sheer love of the art for its own sake, Pit 
alas! for human plans—the three days of July arrived—those three 
days which swept from the soil of France that fragile creation of 
Russian, German and English bayonets—the Restoration, with its 
train of reinstated emigrants and legitimist functionaries. 

Senties’ father lost his place, and soon after died, leaving no 
treasures to his son but the talents which Nature had bestowed, and 
which his parental affection had helped to cultivate. 

Senties had never had much liking for the restraints of an official 
life ; to roam about, a freeman, in the temple of Nature and among 
the treasures of art, would have been more congenial to his tastes 
and to his independent spirit; but he had been a dutiful son, he had 
sacrificed his inclinations upon the altar of filial affection. 

Now, however, when the road which he was to have pursued was 
unexpectedly blocked up (a disappointment to his father, but not to 
himself), he yielded to his soul’s yearning, and resolved to make a 
profession of what hitherto had only been a delighiful pastime. It 
was as if he were now permitted to press to his heart as his affianced 
bride her whom before he dared to love only with the respect due to 
asister. His tirst inspiration was the great event which had just 
changed the destinies of France—the glorious Three Days. Par- 
taking of the general enthusiasm which then pervaded the whole 
country, he hal mentally conceived a poetic representation of on 
of the stirring scenes in which he had himself not remained a mer 
idle spectator. LIlad he been able at once to breathe upon the canvas 
the ensemble of the images, such as they already lived within him; 
could he have exhibited to the world his painting, finished and com- 
plete, during those days of universal enthusiasm, which but too 
quickly were to vanish; when the Citizen King still walked unat- 
tended, an umbrella under his arm, throuch the thoroughfares of 
Paris—his fame—provided his production could stand the test when 
judged as a piece of art—would have been established; for the 
people would, the King must applaud him. But alas! net even a 
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Raphael could suddenly create, as by a magician’s wand, a good 
historical oil painting, every part of which necessitated accurate 
and arduous study ; one, moreover, thet was to be of large. dimen- 
sions, it required weeks and months to finish, and weeks and months 
produced a mighty change during that epoch. zi 
»s, Whilst the young artist labored at his easel, a new political spirit 
had gradually supplanted the first republican ardor, if not with the 
nation, at least with the king, who already had exchanged his um- 
brella for insignia of a decidedly more regal kind. Nothing daunted 
Senties worked on, sustaitied by hope and encouraged by the friends 
who daily visited bis atelier, among whom were several who belonged 
to the court of Lonis Philippe. He was poor, and often he had not 
as many sous as would buy him a pair of kid gloves to wear at night 
in the circles of the great, where, eae the son of a legitimist, 
he was ever a welcome guest? Frequently he had to borrow money 
to procure the necessary pigments and materials. At length, the 
great work was porce = Mg and, with feverish expectation, Senties 
looked forward to the next exhibition at the Louvre, the result of 
which he felt persuaded would amply compensate him for his long 
endurance, for his many privations. The picture was favorably 
received by the Committee of Art, and was advantageously placed 
among the thousands of new productions which adorned the mag- 
nificent gallery. The day arrived, and, with a palpitating heart, 
fluctuating between hope and misgivings, Senties betook himself to 
the royal palace. 

The galleries were crowded; some came to view the paintings, 
but the majority to see the expected royal visit. Surrounded bya 
brilliant suite, Louis Philippe appeared, and made his round through 
the various apartments, stopping before the pictures which attracted 
his particular notice. Several artists were called by name to be 
papene to the king—some to be decorated as Knights of the 

egion ef Honor, others to be informed that the king had pur- 
chased their pictures. All the while poor Senties followed his 
majesty from room to room, and when they approached the spot 
where his own picture was hung, his anxiety became so intense that 
he, could hardly breathe. How great must have been his disappoint- 
ment and mortification when he saw the king pass on without even 
seeming to notice a painting of which yet he must doubtless have 
heard, it having been long known among the picture lovers of Paris. 
Senties stopped short, and remained for a long while as if rooted to 
the floor—he had fallen from the heaven of his fondest hopes, and 
darkness and despair stood threatening before him, The king left, 
the crowd diminis'ed, and, at last; Senties, also, with uncertain, 
leaden steps, descended the broad marble stairs of the palace. In 
his gloomy mood, he was scarcely conscious of being accosted by a 
gentleman in uniform, who had overtaken him on his way. ‘Lhis 
was one of the king’s ministers by whom Senties was well-known, 
who, in fact, had, when Senties commenced his work, promised to 
use his influence in the young artist’s favor. Sorry to find Senties 
in such a state of profound dejection, of which, bowever, he well 
knew the cause, he spoke soothing words to him, assuring him tbat 
it was not want of meri’ in the picture, but its subject, which already 
was considered dav gerous to the government of the day, that made 
it impossible for the king to notice it. Poor consolation this to the 
mortified, penniless man. Nay, if anything could have added to the 
painful sensations that overwhelmed him, it was the very excuse urged 
by the minister—Loeuis Philippe afraid to be reminded of the Three 
Days! ‘The nation had then again shed its blood in torrents for a 
mere phantom, and not for liberty! He himself, when fighting on 
the Pont Neuf against the soldiers of Charles X., had risked his life 
in vain. 

Ali was then lost—his own hopes and his country’s. It was not 
to be endured. - He parted from the Minister with a settled purpose 
in his mind; that purpose was to put an end to an existence that 
had lost allits charms. ‘This point decided, it only remained to de- 
termine tle manner in which he was to make his exit from this val- 
ley of torment. Was he to call to his aid the friendly waters cf the 
Seine, that seemed to invite him to their embrace, as they swiftly 
rushed past the quay on which he paced? or was he to invoke solace 
from the fumes of the copper-pan filled with charcoal? or should he 
borrow a pistol] (for he had none himself ) as the most speedy means 
of self-destruction? #erplexed by the variety that presented itself 
to his imagination, he rejected and chose, and rejected again, but 
was not able to come to a final determination. At length he wisely 
resolved to postpone the whole matter till the following day, and the 
night being iar spent, he wended his steps to his solitary lodgings. 

M. Senties, when narrating these facts to us, forgot to mention 
whether he could sieep that memorable night, or whether he lay 
awake in his bed in gloomy meditations. So much is certain, when 
daylight dawned, a new idea had burst upon him. Die he would; 
on this point he was unchanged! but not ingloriously by his own 
hand, but on the battle-field—on the sunburnt plains of Algeria, 
where Abd-el-Kader was still unconquered, and where the bones of 
thousands of Frenchmen were already bleaching. Marshal Bugeaud, 
who was at that time Minister of War, had been a friend of his 
father, and to him he would apply for an appointment, if ever so 
humble, in the army of Africa. Having made a careful toilette, he 
hastened to the Marshal’s hotel, and requested an audience. The 
Marshal received him kindly, and listened patiently to the narrative 
of his griefs, as well as to the statement of his extravagant inten- 
tions. He knew and appreciated Senties’ talent, and was not sur- 
prised that a young man of ardent temperament should feel deeply 
hurt and disconcerted at a first reverse, which to him must appear 
as terrible as it was unexpected. But he also felt convinced that 
the paroxysm would soon pass over, and thatif the despondent artist 
could once be mace to recommence painting, his genuine love for 
the art would soon come to his rescue, and he would eventually work 
out his own success. ‘* Mon ami,” he said to him, “1 would be 
most happy to serve you; but one thing I will not do, and that is, to 
make myself an accomplice to a moral suicide. ‘Think better of the 
matter. I will not give you an appointment, but I cannot prevent 
you from enlisting. Should you be foolish enough to do so, in that 
ease you shall have so much of my protection as a commen soldier 
can expect. Inthe meantime, you stand in need of exercise and 
recreation. One of the gentlemen present will do me the favor to 
accompany you on a walk.’”’ With this he whispered something to 
an officer who stood beside him, and this gentleman, bowing to 
Senties, politely requested permission to be his company for the re- 
mainder of the day. 

They left the hotel together, and engaged in lively conversation, 
which mainly turned upon the all-engrossing sabject that agitated 
Senties’ mind, they perambulated the principal strects, visited the 
bazaars, the cafés, the gardens of the Tuileries, and at last, as if by 
chance, passed one of the military hospitals, which the officer pro- 
po:ed to enter. Here, on an endless row of couches, lay stretcned 
the attenuated forms of suffering human beings. Several nad 
lost an.arm, others a leg, one poor fellow had half of his face shot 
away, and the squalor of many a countenance told of approaching 
death. Particularly to one who, like Senties, had never visited a 
hospital, it was certainly a horrid, sickening sight. ‘The officer en- 
tered into conversation with several young men who appeared con- 
valescent, and asked them where and how they had been wounded. 
They had all fought and been wounded in that very Algeria which 
was for the present uppermost in Senties’ thoughts. ‘The bulk of 
them had been drafted into the army as conscripts. But there were 
also volunteers ; of these, some had become soldiers for the sake of 
glory and promotion; others, again, had gone to Africa, who, like 
Senties, wished to find in death a cure for some severe disappoint- 
ment. But they had not found death; they had, instead, had their 
bodies crippled, and had gained nothing but the prospect of linger- 
ing out, perhaps many years of a painful existence. As Senties 
listened, his resolution faltered more and more; and when he had 
heard the last sufferer speak, the idea of Algiers was entirely aban- 
doped. He left the bospital an altered man, and the good Marshal’s 
rus_toad thus succeeded. Once more hope sprung to his heart; he 
would again apply himself heart and sou! to his cherished vocation ; 
he would work steadily and conscientiously, and he might still sue- 
ceed—he might still be happy. 

But not in Paris would he remain; the companions of his early 
independent life were rot to be the witnesses of his struggles. To 
the artist’s paradise—to sunny, classical Italy would he go—to Italy, 
with her monuments of departed mighty ages—with her rose-tinted 
landscapes, her fantastic mountains and picturesque men and wo- 
men—with her treasures of medieval art. There he would revel in 
study, till some day he might return to his beloved native land an 
honored and celebrated master. 

Senties’ intended journey to Italy soon became known among his 
friends. It so happened that one of them had two saddle horses to 
send to Lyons, a city on Senties’ way, and he proposed to Senties 





to make the ronte so far on horseback, accompanied by a groom. 
In those days France was without railways, except a short one be- 
tween Lyons and St. Etienne. In the west and south there were 
excellent macadamised roads, over which it was a pleasure to travel 
in a-‘melposte drawn by four shaggy and small but ever galleping 
horses; but in the north and eat Wes causeways were paved with 
cobblestones and fianked by interminable rows of stiff poplars, and 
a journey on them by the lumbering diligence, or even by the mail, 
was tedious in the extreme. oe 
Senties therefore availed himself with pleasure of his friend’s 
offer, and in a few days he was on the road. Avoiding the highroad 
as much as possible, he struck into the verdant country, lingering 
wherever an attractive spot invited to repese or admiration, or 
wherever outline or grouping of objects, or light effects gave scope 
to his pencil. It was a fortnight before he arrived at Lyons, which 
by public conveyance he might have reached in two days; but 
taking into account what he had enjoyed, it was a favorable ex- 
change. It is in the country that the artist should from time to 


time reervit his imagination ; it is from the ever-varying models of* 


which Nature is so profuse that he should gather in the stores on 
which his genius is to feed. 

Asif in proud defiance, partly situated on a steep rock, stands 
the beautiful city of Lyons, looking down upon the rivers Saone and 
Khone, which at her feet mingle their waters. Alas! Lyons had 
but too obstinately defied the National Convention of the first revo- 
lution, which in return decreed terrible punishment on her citizens, 
who were shot down with grapeshot by thousands. 

Here Senties found a cordial welcome in the house of an old 
officer, who had been one of his father’s most intimate friends. 
Introduced in the best society the city possessed, among men and 
women of elegance and refinement, his time slipped away so agree- 
ably that he remained in Lyons three weeks beyond the time he 
had at first intended. At last he made serious preparations for 
his departure. He had already taken leave of his many new ac- 
quaintances, and wes to start on the following day, when, after 
onejef his usual friendly chats with his hospitable host, the latter 
said to him, “ By.the by, my dear Senties, you have not yet painted 
my portrait, which most certainly 1 must heve before you go.” 
‘Had you only asked me before, my estimable friend,” answered 
Senties, ‘‘1 would have painted you with infinite pleasure; but 
what can I do now, when my place in the diligence is taken; and 
what is of more importance, when all my materials are already sent 
away?” ‘Never mind your materials; if you cannot peint me in 
oil, take chalk, charcoal or anything you like; but have my por- 
trait I must.” : 

There was nothing for Senties butto obey. He had occasionally 
amused himself by drawing in black crayon, but he had never at- 
tempted a portrait in it. He would try; but he did not at all feel 
certain that his artistical talent would be sufficiently great to help 
him at once to overeome the difficulties of a new material. ‘To the 
great satisfaction of his friend, but still more to the surprise of him- 
self, he succeeded most admirably. What he produced was not 
only perfect as a likeness, but a masterpiece of art in expression, 
effect and finish. 

Whilst the delighted old gentleman who was the subject of this 
drawing was still busy with thanks and praises, one of the fashion- 
ables of the city happened to call, who, as soon as he gota sight of 
the portrait, joined the officer in exclamations of satisfaction. He 
begued so long that Senties could not refuse to take his portrait 
also, Ina few hours this was accomplished, and with equal suc- 
cess. 

In ecstasy with the goed looks of his facsimile, the dandy has- 
tened away to exhibit that very evening to the beaw monde in the 
half dozen parties for which he was engaged, this specimen of the 
eminent talent of their recent acquaintance, the young Parisian 
artist. This incident was decisive in its eonsequences; it was the 
turning point of Senties’ fertunes, for beginning from the following 
day, he was crewded with erders; and when eventually, after the 
lapse of four months, he did take his departure from Lyons, he had 
finished not less than four hundred portraits. At first he charged 
sixty frances for each; but having after a short time acquired such 
facility that he could produce eight portraits in one day, and pos- 
sessing sufficient shrewdness to perceive that an article’s cheapness 
increases its consumption, he reduced his price to twenty-five 
frances, to which he has ever since adhered. He thus of a sudden 
stepped from poverty into comparative affluence; he could hence- 
forth rely on an abundant income: but it was not in this respect 
alone that he had reached the turning point of his fortunes, his 
whole career was changed. If, ina common sense view, it was par- 
donable, nay, wise in him to have preferred what must be termed a 
lucrative business to famishing on the slow and toilsome road to 
that highest order of talent to which he had once aspired—still he 
had become untrue to his first love; for portraits, though ever so 
exquisitely executed, do not rank in the highest class of art, to 
which historieal painting alone belongs. Nevertheless, bis genius, 
though its wings were clipped, manifested itself sufficiently in the 
style he had chosen to make him a celebrated artist. 

His portraits distinguish themselves by the poetry of their con- 
ception. He had the rare faculty, without flattering, to seize the 
best expression a person was capable of. They are so perfect of 
their kind, these portraits, that they adorn a room and are pleasing 
to look at, even by those who do not know the originals. Nor did 
he entirely neglect whatever of art that was not portraits. In Rome, 
in Florence, in Genoa, whenever he was free from business engage- 
ments, he would sketch landscapes and figures from Nature, or copy 
in the galleries, though not in oil, for which he never had sufficient 
leisure. ‘There is not a court in Italy where some of his works are 
net to be found. He could boast, in 1839, when the author of this 
article met him in Florence, that he had drawn the portraits of most 
of the members of both the, at that time, exiled dynasties of France ; 
of the Bourbons, including the Luke of Bordeaux, and of the Napo- 
leenides, among whom, probably, was the present Emperor himself. 
But it was not by the crowned heads that he was most liberally paid. 
The late King of Sardinia, before concluding to order an album 
containing all the portraits of his Order of St. Joseph and Lazarus, 
made particular inquiry if it were true that Senties charged no more 
than twenty-five francs each; and the Grand Duchess of Tuscany 
made her lady of honor pay him for the portraits of her children in 
gold, strictly calculated at the exchange of the day. Private 
individuals frequently treated him with more generosity; the 
Baroness de Rothschild, for instance, though, thinking of her hus- 
band’s wealth, she can scarcely be called a private individual, gave 
him fifty guineas for her portrait and for a few lessons in drawing. 

Senties had unassuming, gentlemanly manners, and possessed a 
cultivated, philosophical mind. He was not parsimonious, for—to 
his honor be it said—he entirely supported an old relative who lived 
in France; but he was saving in his expenditure, and, if he be still 
among the living, he must, by this time, have amassed a considerable 
fortune. Ifhe is wealthy and happy he deserves both, for he is, in 
every respect, a worthy fellow. N. Rocma. 


SKATING ON JAMAICA POND, BOSTON. 


By January Searle. 


Sxatrne is the most exhilarating and delightful of all our winter 
pastimes and exercises. It is superior even to sleighing, and far 
more healthy and exciting than this sport, dear as it confessedly 
is to us Northern people. Everybody loves it, too, whether he 
can skate or not; and it is pleasant to see how old and young, 
fathers and grandfathers, daughters and granddaughters, lovers, 
brothers and bachelors turn out into the cold, biting air, and walk 
over the snow-paths to some neighboring pond, where hundreds 





are perhaps already assembled, to enjoy with them the glorious 
privilege of sweeping over the ice with flying feet. Beautiful and 
de.icate girls, who shiver on ordimary days a’ the thought of an 
east wind or a rough Borean nor’-wester, now forget all these 
flower-like sensibilities, and donning their furs and mittens, with 
skates in hand, rise suadenly and bravely to the dignity of ice 
and heroism. No weather, however arctic. can keep them in- 


doors when the frozen pond, clear of snow, calls to them from his 
lonely bed amongst the leafiess trees. And no doubt he is well 
pleased to bear them upon his bosom, and hear their merry 
laughter ringing like music in the clear, cold air above him. 
There is something charming and graceful, too, in the tributary 
presence cf beautiful maidens at these winter courts of Nature. 





It is not fair that summer should have all the glory to itself, and 
all human love and homage. F birds, sunshine, and the 
rich, luxuriant Flora of our beautiful country, at that season, are 
surely adornments enough for it. But winter, brave and magni- 
ficent as it is in its glittering apparel of ice and snow, seems to 
call aloud for sympathy, as if heaven had abandoned it, and needs 
men and women to set it off; especially the latter, who then stand 
in the place of the summer flowers, and make us o* them. 

The old Bay State is famous for its fair skaters, who are often 
real proficients in the art. The country is full of noble sheets of 
water, and uearly every town and village in it has its pond, large 
enough, in most cases, to be worthy of the name of lake. An 
European would not scruple thus to designate Jamaica Pond, 
for example, which is situate within half an hour’s ride of Boston 
by the cars, and is more than two miles in circumference. Here, 
in summer, the modern Athenians resort for the cool air, and the 
pleasures of pic-nicing on its banks amongst its tall and shady 
trees. Here, also, the wealthier citizens spend the summer 
months in their villas overlooking the pond; now fishing on its 
waters, and now floating over them in pleasure boats; or rambling 
in the cool of the evening down the green lanes and through the 
fragrant pine wocds in the neighborhood. And here, likewise, 
at this season of the year, now that the pond is frozen over, 
thousands of persons from Boston, Roxbury, Brookline and other 
adjacent places, assemble to enjoy the festivities of the winter. 
We paid it a visit the other day, and saw at least five thousand 
people taking their holiday and pleasure upon it, whilst the shores 
were covered with spectators. Groups of ladies were assembled 
here and there, some sitting and some standing on the banks, 
watching the gay and animated scene before them. Here the 
foot of a pretty girl clasped in some lover's, brother’s or friend’s 
hands, and resting on his knee, was being shod in iron, preparatory 
to the perilous venture of launching the fair owner of the same 
upon the glassy ice.” Further on, some valiant Amazonian, to 
whom skates were as sandals, was buckling on her own war gear, 
and in a few minutes, without the aid of gentle or simple, she 
made her way down to the pond, ‘and floated off like a swan. 
She was a fine skater, and we watched with pleasure the grace, 
and freedom, and beauty of her movements. So admirable a 
person, of so exquisite a figure, and such. perfect art in her evolu- 
tions, seemed to marry motion to music, beauty and poetry, and 
indeed to embody and represent them all. Away she swept, 
through lines of human beings, making dense masses separate to 
let her pass, and attracting all eyes after her. 

Every one seemed to be enjoying himself with that excess of 
life—that great flood of animal spirits—which skating alone can 
educe. Games of “shinny,” racing, running, sliding, sledding, 
football gave animation to the scene. The ladies were as active 
as the rest of the company, and as fearless and excited. ‘There 
was not a homely-looking girl on the ice, so fresh, bright, radiant 
and rosy did the air and exercise make them, They were all 
aglow with beauty, hke Venus bursting from the sea in the midst 
of the morning sunlight ; and we hope they won’t forget the les- 
son, 89 personal to themselves, that much exercise and fresh air are 
necessary for the preservation of health and beauty, often-the 
givers of both. 

We saw one gentleman who was very skilful in describing 
mathematical figures and cutting capital letters ; and another who 
performed the hazardous feat of leaping, on his skates (as 
sketched by our artist), across six feet of open water, from ice 
to ice. 

‘Lhe entire scene was very picturesque and interesting. The 
company was of the most motley character, and in every variety 
of costume. The day, too, was fine, and not too sunny, and the 
atmosphere most pure, exciting, and, to us, almost Bacchanalian 
in its influence. No need of stimulants in this cham: air of 
Massachusetts, which is‘ like no other air that we have drank, 
either in our own country or in southern or western Europe. 
Neither did we see any sign of other stimulants in any one 
thronghout the afternoon and evening. Indeed, nothing could 
be finer than the moral spectacle which this skating scene pre- 
sented, Life full up to the brim ; pleasure in every face; but no 
riot or disturbance, no European fights and brawls—all was de- 
corous and well behaved ; and such a people was fit to show to 
a despot, and teach him a new theory and practice of government. 

Jamaica Pond, however, in the moonlight is one of the finest 
sivhts we have ever witnessed. The excited people, the rapid 
skaters, the ice tinkling like iron under their feet, the lights 
and shadows on the shores, the dark, tall pines, robed here and 
there in snow, and pendulous with icicles, the villas, the hills, the 
broad bosom of the pond, all combine to realize that magnificent 
passage on skating in Wordsworth’s “ Prelude,” and present a 
picture of real enchantment. ; 

No wonder that skating is so popular and so fashionable. It 
is not only a healthy amusement, but it endows one ‘witha new 
faculty by putting the speed of a racehorse into the feet. The 
movements are so easy and full of poetry and poetic ‘suggestion 
that neither the skater nor the spectator is ever tired. 

** And ag they sweep P 
On sounding skates, a theusand different ways, 
In circling poise, swift as the winds along, 
The then gay land is maddened all to joy.” 

Poets have not failed to celebrate this art—which, as Emerson 
says of birds, “Give to man a kind of petty omnipresence,” 
German and English poetry contains many allusions to it and 
praises of it. But Wordsworth, in the passage alluded to above, 
has made it immortal—a heritage for gods ag well as men. The 
art, however, does not appear to be of great antiquity, and, com~- 
pared with the primordial ice itself or with Tifan’s first acquaint- 
ance with it, it is but asa mushroom in the ancestry of human 
inventions. Allusion is certainly made in the Prose Edda of 
the Scandinavians to the “skates” of the god Uller; and no 
doubt that a more or less rapid way of traversing the icy regions 
of Sweden, Norway, Denmark and Iceland was in vogue amongst 
those old followers of Odin. But skating, as we now know it, 
is of a comparatively modern date, originating in Holland about 
the thirteenth century, and pursued by that thrifty more 
as a business than a pleasure; their skaters, who wear the belt 
of ice against the competition of the world, being ‘carriers gene- 
ral and ‘‘express’’ men for the government, not disdaining even 
to use their skates for warlike purposes, but equipping with them 
whole bodies of men, whom they have more than once employed— 
as in the case of the French Invasion of 1688, the era also of the 
British Revolution—as soldiers against the enemies ‘of their father- 
land. Holland, Germany, Russia and England até the chief 
European seats of this popular exercise. Ladies;“hdwever, do 
not much affect it in England—nor in Fraitce, where it is least 
common of al] the countries named. In England it is a national 
pastime, and was first introduced there from Holland in the 
same century that Holland became famous foritspractice, Skates, 
however, were very rude instruments at that tinge, and Hone, in 
his ** Every Day Book,” describes them as being made of bones, 
which were tied under the feet. So popular, however, did 
skating become in Britain, that improvement succeeded improve- 
ment in the fashion of these ice-shoes, or * pattens’” as the 
English call them, until, at last, invention seems to be at a stand 
still, and the skate a perfect specimen of its kind. In 1760a@ 
‘* skating club” was established in Edinburgh, and a similar one 
very shortly afterwards in London, This latter city has produced 
some of the most accomplished artists in Europe ; and we heartily 
wish that our sisters over the wat r would adopt the practice af 





tueir sisters here and become as accomplished skaters as they are,’ 
> 
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FASHIONABLE SPORTS IN BOSTON—LADIES AND GENTLEMEN SKATING AND SLEDDING ON JAMAICA- POND, NEAR BOSTON. FROM A SKETCH TAKEN ON A. L. WAUD, EXPRESSLY -FOR 
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ON THE SPOT BY MR. A. L. WAUD, EXPRESSLY FOR FRANK LESLI2#’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER, 











FRANK LESLIE'S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 








‘ALLACK’S THEATRE.—Wi111AM Stuart, Sore LusszE. 


eat and continued triumph of 
Gree SIE ‘BROWN ; Or, Tae Reusr or Lucknow. 


Engagement of 
GNES ROBERTSON 
. Ts and DION BOURCICAULT, 
supported by all the eminent artists attached to this establishment. 
Doors open at seven; performances commence at half past seven. we, 
Dress and Parquette, 50 cents; Family Circle, 25 cents; Orches' 
Chairs, $1. 


0’S GARDEN, BROADWAY, A8ovE PRINCE ST. 








I 
N turn of the incomparable 
= PR AVELS. . 
GA ANTOINE and JEROME, ? 
assisted by the double corps of Great Artists, and positively their last per- 


formances in America previous to their final retirement from the stage. 


sa aaa KIM-KA and BIANCO. 


t six; te commence at half past seven. 


half 
Doers open of rele and Boxes, 50 cents; Upper Boxes, 25 cents. 


Parquette, Dress 


AURA KEENE’S THEATRE, 622 anv 624 Broapway, 
Nzar HovusTom sTREET. ; 
Miss Laura Keene..........+.++++e+e0+0s2+++-S0le Lessee and Directress. 
THE ELVES ; OR, oe BRIDE. 
sic, and an unapp: ie cast. 
Wines apan ot Bg; the performance will commence at 734 o’clock. — 
Dress Circle and Parquette, 50 cents; Balcony Seats, 75 cents; Family Circle, 
25 cents; Orchestra Stalls, $1 each; Private Boxes, $5 and $7. : 


ARNUM’S AMERIUAN MUSEUM.-—Incomparable American 
Drama, 








THE BRIDE OF AN EVENING ; 
OR, CIRCUMSTANTIAL EVIDENCE. 
Evening at seven o’clock, and every Wednesday and Saturday After- 
if-past t ’clock. ee 
wane “the G AQUARIA, or Ocean and River Gardens; Living Serpents, 
Happy Family, &c. &c. 


"Admittance, 25 cents; Children under ten, 13 cents. 





OOD’S BUILDINGS, 561 anp 563 BroaDWAY, NEAR 
PRINCE STREET. 
Henry Wood. 


Proprietor.......+s+eeseseseeseeeeeess . P : mae, 
A select Ethiopian Entertainment, concluding with an entirely origina 
sketch, by S. Bleeker, introducing a new grand Dioramic Panorama, entitled, 
: THE SLEIGH RIDE. 
Stage Manager.... seeeee Sylvester Bleeker. 
Treasurer.......+-++ eccccccccee oe 


r emescsaceccrencesees sls ML WHORE 
Tickets 25 cents, to all parts of the house. Doors open at 6; to commence at 
1 o’clock precisely. 


FRANK LESLIE'S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 
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NEW YORK, APRIL 3, 1858. 


Notice to our Readers. 


A GREAT NUMBER OF FRANK LESLIE’S NEW 
FAMILY MAGAZINE. 


Tux May number of our New Family Magazine will be the most 

splendid yet issued. It will contain the first chapters of a power- 

ful and beautiful tale, written expressly for the Magazine, by the 

distinguished and eminent author, Janvary SEARLE, entitled, 
MYRA, THE GIPSY PROPHETESS. 

This exquisite story will excite universal interest. It will be 

profusely illustrated. 

To our lady readers The Fashions in our May number -will be 
of the highest interest. They will embrace the authentic styles in 
all the articles of ladies’ costume. Among the beautiful Fashion 
Illustrations will be found numerous varieties of Bonnets, Caps, 
Dress Aprons, Mantallas, Parasols, new and exquisite Sleeves, 
and Children’s Dresses. All these Fashions are authenticated by 
the leading houses in New York, and will be the Spring Mode. 

The illustrated articles of travel, the tales, poems, adventures, 
and chapters of humor, wit and anecdote will be more than 
usually. attractive, and the numerous engravings will fully main- 
tain the high reputation conceded to all our illustrated publica- 
tions. 

Our lady readers will bear in mind the May number of Frank 
Leslie’s New Family Magazine 


IFICENT ENGRAVING 


OUR MAGN 
of the 
NEW HALL Of HKEPRESENTATIVES 
at 
WASHINGTON. 


We shall shortly publish this superb Picture, which will be the 

LARGEST ENGRAVING EVER EXECUTED IN 

AMERICA. 

Our Artists have been engaged in its production for several months 
past, its elaborate architectural details and numerous life figures 
requiring unusual care and minute finish. Its production will be 
an era in the art of Wood Engraving in America, and we feel ro 
little pride in presenting it to the Subscribers of Frank Les.ie’s 
ILLusTRATED NEWSPAPER. 








Congress. 

Tue Senate.—On Monday, March 22d, Mr. Stuart, of Michigan, 
spoke at length on the Kansas question; in the course of his 
remarks he severely condemned the President and General 
Calhoun, Mr. Bayard, of Delaware, followed with a Lecompton 
speech, making an elaborate defence of slavery. He was followed 
on the opposite side by Mr. Broderick, of California. The Senate 
then took a recess until seven o’clock, when, by agreement, Mr. 
Douglas, of Illinois, though still unwell, spoke to probably the 
most crowded auditory that ever assembled in the Senate chamber. 
It was impossible for the messenger from the telegraph office to 
gain access to the reporter for the Associated Press, so dense was 
the crowd. Mr. Dougias spoke for three hours, and was followed 
by Mr. Toombs in an exceedingly sarcastic speech in reply. On 
Tuesday Mr. Green, of Missouri, replied to Mr. Douglas and Mr. 
Stuart; he maintained that the Lecompton constitution was by 
law and equity to be regarded as the expressed will of the people 
of Kansas. After some remarks from Mr. Pugh, of Ohio, Mr. 
Crittenden, of Kentucky, and Mr. Houston, the Lecompton Bill 
passed the Senate—Nays 25; Yeas 33. On Wednesday Mr. 
Seward presented the anti-Leconipton resolutions passed by the 
Legislature of New York. Mr. Wilson, of Massachusetts, intro- 
duced a bill to facilitate the communication with Utah by tele- 
graph. Mr. Gwin proposed to take up the Pacific Railroad Bill. 
On Thursday the Anti-Slavery resolutions of the State of Maine 
were presented. Mr. Iverson, of Georgia, unsuccessfully endea- 
vored to take up the Army Bill. The reception of Minnesota 
into the Union was then discussed pro and con, when the Senate 
went into executive session. 
Tux Hovsr.—On Monday, after some reference to the Walcott 


and Matteson cases, Mr. Iverson, of Virginia, made a Lecompton 
speech. Mr. Bishop, of Connecticut, followed on the same side, 
Mr. Pottle, of New York, in opposition. Speeches were also made 
by Messrs. Morris and Kellogg, of Illinois, and Abbott, of Maine. 
On Tuesday Mr. Kellogg, of Illinois, tinished his speech against 
Lecompton, Mr. Singleton, of Mississippi, spoke in favor of it, 
Mr. Howard, of Michigan, against it, Mr. Barnett, of Kentucky, 
in favor of jt, Mr. Blair, of Missouri, against Lecompton, Mr. 
Wortendyke, of New Jersey, would vote for Lecompton, and 
Mr. Potter, of Wisconsin, would not vote for it. Wednesday, 
Mr. Clark, of Missouri, replied to Mr. Blair. Mr. Granger, of 
New York, Mr. Horace F. Clark, of New York, and Mr. Kellogg, 
of Indiana, spoke against Lecompton. Mr. Stewart, of Mary- 
land, spoke in favor of Lecompton, and Mr. Buffington, of Mas- 
sachusetts, against it, when the House adjourned. On Thursday 
Mr. Stephens, of Georgia, proposed that a day should be named 
to take up the Senate Kansas Bill. Mr. Campbell, of Ohio, pro- 
posed that it should be at once. Mr. Washburne, of Illinois, 
and others objected; then Mr. Stephens named Tuesday, 
April 6. Mr. Campbell suggested next Tuesday (March 30). 
Eventually Mr. Stephens withdrew his suggestion with the 
understanding that a day would be agreed upon. Mr. J. 
Glancy Jones ineffectually tried to report a bill regulating the 
mode of collecting the revenue. The House went into Committee 
of the Whole on the Deficiency Bill, and discussed the Kansas 
question. Mr. Peyton, of Kentucky, made a Lecompton argu- 
ment. Mr. Grow, of Pennsylvania, spoke on the other side. 
He said there could be no peac2 in Kansas with the Lecompton 
fraud forced upon the people. Mr. Reilly, of Pennsylvania, 
advocated Lecompton. Mr. Thayer, of Massachusetts, said that 
all the blame or cause of disunion attaches to the slave power, 
which has so long controiled the Democratic party. Mr. Ste- 
phens announced that he wii], on Thursday (April 1), move to 
take up the Senate Kansas Bill, After considerable comparison 
of views, it was understood and agreed that the bill shall on 
that day be taken up, and that Mr. Stephens will then move the 
previous qtestion. Mr. Moore, of Alabama, made a Southern 
speech, in which he said the South loved her equality more than 
the Union. Mr. Washburne, of Illinois, made an anti-Lecomp- 
ton speech, in which he discussed the subject at length. 


Foreign. 
‘Tue restoration of the entente cordiale between the Governments of 
England and France is complete In the House of Commons, on 
the 12th ult., Mr. D’Israeli stated that within the last hour her 
Majesty’s Government had received a despatch from the French 
Government in answer to a despatch addressed to them by her 
Majesty's Government, and he had great pleasure in announcing 
to the House that those painful circumstances which had un- 
happily for a time subsisted between the Governments of the two 
countries had entirely terminated ; they had been terminated in 
a spirit friendly and honorable, and in a manner which he 
believed satisfactory to the feelings, as he was sure they. would 
be conducive to the interests and happiness of both countries. A 
pamphlet had appeared in Paris, written by a member of the 
Council of State, the matter of which was calculated to calm the 
irritated feelings of the French people; referring, in glowing 
terms, to the Anglo-French alliance, its result, and the earnest 
desire of the French Emperor for its continuance. ‘The English 
funds were dull; the demand for money was moderate, and the 
Bank of England had made no change in its charges. Favorable 
news from India had arrived, but the particulars had not tran- 
spired at the date of the last advices. Consols were firm. 
Orsini and his accomplices will certainly be executed, his 
appeal having been rejected by the Court of Cassation. Though 
but little is allowed to transpire through the medium of the 
French papers, enough is known to show that France is in 
a very disturbed state. The mind of the people is agitated; the 
attempt on the life of the Emperor has awakened the remem- 
brance of how he became Emperor, and the uneasy feeling natural 
to people who have been humbugged manifests itself in out- 
breaks all over the country, which may be likened to the mut- 
tered thunder which precedes the bursting of the storm. Well 
may Louis Napoleon cling to the English alliance, for without 
the moral support of England the tenure of his throne were not 
worth a year’s purchase. ‘The despatch from Frauce to the Swiss 
Government in regard to refugees is published. The removal 
from the frontiers of Switzerland of Italian ani other question- 
able refugees is demanded in stiong and menacing terms, and the 
Swiss Government is told tht if they refuse they will incur a 
grave responsibility, and will have to attribute to themselves the 
consequences which may be entailed. It is st tedin Madrid that 
the provisional Preside .t of Mexico is well dispo-ed to settle the 
difficulties of that nation with Spain. What a farce is the.whole 
ot this business! This “ provisional” President will, in al] pro- 
bability, be sent to the right about before the first negotiations 
are discussed, ‘The bloody war of Mexican misrule is sickening 
to contemplate, aud there is not a shadow of hope for a better 
state of things so long as this deteriorated race has the dominant 
sway. The United Sates, as the great power of this vast conti- 
nent, is in a measure responsible to the civilized world for the 
future of Mexico; and the sooner steps are taken by our Govern- 
ment to reguiate the internal affairs of that miserable country 
the better. 


Ths Pardoning Power. 
AGAIN has the Executive stepped in to snatch the criminal from 
avenging justice. Maurice O’Connell, convicted of a double 
crime too horrible to contemplate, and sentenced to be hung, 
will cheat the gallows of its due. The clemency of the Goy- 
ernor has commuted the sentence to imprisonment for life, thus 





and second, to find a means to render that verdict of no avail by 
robbing it of its wholesome and merited severity. 

The Executive holds the discretionary power to affirm or com- 
mute the sentence. A sense of stern justice should decide his 
course. The mere recommendation to mercy should not divert 
the course of justice, but that and palliating circumstances com- 
bined should be of sufficient weight to demand the act of cle- 
mency. In the case of O'Connell there isno such combination, 
and it is te be regretted that the punishment due to such criminal 
enormity should be commuted, by the unwillingness of the 
Executive to assume the responsibility of carrying out the sen- 
tence according to the facts of the case. 








The Religious Revival. 


Wuen the managers of the playhouse find that their business is 

falling off, they set to work to get upa ‘‘revival.’’ They ad- 

vertise and they puff and force notdibety through every chan- 

nel, and the public revives, and lo! it isa revival. It is nota 

steady and rational increase of love for the dramatic art, but a 

feverish, unhealthy and evanescent excitement, that flares and 

flashes and dies out, smothered by the ashes of discontent and 

satiety, and leaving the art in a more sickly and hopeless con- 

dition than before the ‘‘revival.’’ It is much the same, we 

fear, with “religious revivals,’’ which have enjoyed a career of 
extraordinary popularity within the past few weeks, and which 

have been paraded with indecent partiagarity in the profane 

papers of the day. They are totally oppdsed to the essence of 
true religion ; they shock the sense of those who sincerely believe 

and ground their faith in something more than mere momen- 

tary excitement and temporarf% madness. They are the gaudy’ 
bait thrown out to catch the weak and imbecile, and afford a 

means to the interested and the simulator to parade their holi- 

ness in the sight of the community, and lift the bushel from off 
of their light, that it may be seen and admired of the faithful. 

These ‘‘revivals’’ may increase the number of pew renters in 

churches, but we may reasonably doubt if they will profit reli- 

gion much- Rational beings do not take religion as children 
take measles, nor do they manifest its blessed workings like 
those who rave and foam at the mouth under the curse of 
hydrophobia. 

This age of wonderful excitement turns up the dregs and lees 
of everything. We can afford to laugh at most of the secular 
momentary madnesses, but we have graver thoughts when we 
see ministers of religion, learned and respectable men, lending 
their countenance to a movement.which encourages a morbid 
excitement, and feyers the blood without teaching the heart 
and the intellect. 








CURRENT ITEMS. 


— A Chicago paper has an advertisement forty columns long, of lands in 
that city delinquent for taxes. 

— The United States store-ship Relief, in commission at the Brooklyn Navy 
Yard, will soon be ready for sea. 

— The Glover Incorporation of Perth have purchas d, with the purpose of 
repairing and preserving it, the house mentioned by Sir Walter Scott as the 
residence of Simon Glover, father of the “‘ Fair Maid of Perth.” 

— The Savannah Daily Georgian says that Col. Themas Alsop was seen in 
that city by an English gentleman. 

— Edwin Forrest, the tragedian, is reported to have abandoned the stage for 
the purpose of opening a wine and liquor store in Chicago. , 

— Capt. Van Vliet, United States Quartermaster at Fort Leavenworth, ar- 
rived in St. Louis lately, from Washington. 

M. Adolphe QOdier, son of the Paris banker, and brother-in-law to the late 
Gen. Cavaignac, is about to marry Mdlle. Roussel, a wealthy heiress. 

— It is said that Major Recter has had a “ talk” with Billy Bowlegs and the 
other chiefs of Florida, and expresses entire confidence in his ability to induce 
the Indians to emigrate. 

— The United Stetes sloop-of-war Constellation, Commander Be], was at 
Messina on the 15th ult, 

— Mrs. Parker died in Newburyport, Mass., at the advanced age of ninety- 
two. She leaves two children (twins) who are seventy-five years old. 

— The Belvidere Woollen Co., at Lowell, is now engaged in the manufacture 
of flannel for the new Balmoral or scarlet petticoat. 

— The courthouse of Savannah, Georgia, and all the records of Lee county, 
were recently destroyed by fire. It is supposed to have been the work of an 
incendiary. 

— Ex-President Fillmore is in Albany, with his lady, stopping at the chuy- 
yer Mansion, which has been leased to John Tracy, Esq. 

— The U. 8. sloop-of-war Plymouth, at the Washington Navy Yard, went 
into commission on the 17th. She will proceed to sea, with the midshipman 
of the Annapolis Naval School, and make a six months’ cruise to the Mediter- 
ranean. 

— Dr. Livingston and his companions of the African Exploriag Expedition 
have sailed for A'rica on board the steamer Pearl. 

— Ata late special meeting ef the Board oj Education, $3,000 were appro- 
priated for repairing the shaking walls of Warc School No. 40. 

— The Jersey City Common Council have passed an ordinance requiring 
shows and circuses to pay a license fee of $$0. The penalty for exhibiting 
without a license is $100. 

— Neo less than thirty paupers left the Albany Alms-House, the other day, 
for the purpose of going into the country and engaging in spring work. 

— Miss Abby Gardner, daughter of the former Postmaster of Hingham, who 
was poisoned by his wife, has been appointed Postmaster there; Mr. Siders, 
who held the office for her till she had reached the age of twenty-one, having 
resigned. 

— The importation of India» corn from Puerto Rico to Havana has opened 
with great success. The produce is said to be of superior quality, and to com- 
mand the highest prices, 

— The Harmony Mills, of Cohoes, have commeneed work again, paying 123, 
per cent more than before the late strike. 

— A brother of Bem, the Hungarian, is in this country on his way to visit 
relatives in lowa. He is covered with scars, acquired in thirty-two years ser- 
vice in European wars. 

— A fine boy was recently left at the rooms of the Sons of Malta, in Boston, 
by some one unknown. The Sons have resolved to become fathers to the boy, 
and educate him to become a member of the order. 

— The Virginia Historical Society has elected the Hon. William C. Rives 
President for the ensuing year. 


— The monument now preparing in Boston to the memory of Booth, the 





affording a future Governor an opportunity, at the solicitation of 
this ruffian rowdy’s political friends, to let loose upon the com- 
hardened and brutal 
to mercy” the 
the horrible facts of 


munity one who in mere youth was a 


criminal. The ** recommendation is 


Governor’s plea and excuse; but in face of 


jury’s 


this revolting crime, their recommendation 
as nothing. We confess to but little faith in the infallibility of 
juries, as they are constituted now-a-days. Society is so cut up 
into parties, so many secret orders, each sworn to protect its 
members, exist, that the integrity of the jury box may well be 
doubted, if it has not altogether passed away. ‘The office of the 
juror seems now to be, first, to find a verdict according to facts ; 








should have avaiied | 


tragedian, will be ready for delivery next month, and is to be placed in the 

| cemetery at Baltimore. 

| — An important branch of manufacture at Marseilles is the production.of 

| oilfrom peanuts. For soap-making it is preferable to all other oils. The shell 
js not removed, but is crushed with the kernel. 


| -— The Dublin papers are teeming with enthusiastic notices of a young 
| American actor, bearing the name of “‘leland Ravenswood,’ who has 
| recently appeared in that city. Who is he? 

| — Col. Fremont.and family left for California in the Star of the West, for a 
| few months’ absence. 


— Nathan Smith, of this city, has received a letter from New Haven, his 
| former residence, enclosing $25 in bank bills, and a scrap of paper inscribed 
No other mark appears. 
| — The Mayor of Louisville has ordered the arrest of Travis, who had adver- 


** Restitution.’’ 


tised to shoot an orange from the head of a boy there, on a wager of $1,000, 
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Complaint was made by the citizens, who were incensed at this wanton trifling | 
with human life. 

— A “Great Exhibition” for the year 1861 is spoken of in England. 

— A duel was recently fought near the Mississippi State Line between Capt. 
Mawry, of Mobile, an Capt. De Riviere. The former was not touched, ae 
De Riviere’s life was saved by a twenty dollar piece in his vest pocket, agains 
which his antagonist’s ball struck. 

— The felon-poet, William L. Hyde, committed suicide in Cincinnati op the | 
2ist ultimo, by taking a dose of arsenic. . 

— The three junior class students of Yale College, concerned in the alfray 
with the firemen last February, are to be dismissed from College. 

— A Court Martial has been ordered to assemble at Newport, Ky., on the 
28th of April, for the trial of General Twiggs, for alleged contempt of the War 
Department. 

—It has been stated by one of the Police Commissioners that Mr. Allsop is 


at present in this city. 

— A correspondent from the United States steamer Powhattan, at St. Helena, 
says that a Connecticut slaver had been captured by a British brig, having on 
board six hundred slaves. The health of the officers and crew of the Pow- 
hattan was excellent. 

— Aresolution was lately introduced into the Wisconsin Legislature, pro- 
posing to cede back to Government a large part of the State, provided Michigan 
follows the example, for the purpose of forming 2 new Territory. 

— An epidemic disease, resembling typhoid, is prevailing among the students 
of the University of Virginia, and the Legislature proposes to appropriate 
$25,000 for the enlargement and improvement of the dormitories. 

— Four more bodies have been recovered from the wreck of the ship John 
Milton, at Montauk, among which is that of the mate, John Cottrell. These 
make twenty-four bodies recovered in all. 

— The L»uisiana State Senate has indefinitely postponed the bill for the in- 
trodnetion of free negroes from Africa into that State, to serve a fifteen years’ 
apprenticeship, which is equivalent to a permanent ceieat. 

— legislative prayer meetings are now being held in the Court of Appeals at 
Albany, and are said to be very largely attended 


GOSSIP FOR THE LADIES. 
“Opening Day.” 


TuursDAY, the 25th, was Opening Day in the world of silk, lace 
avd ribbons. The weather was bright, mild and propitious, and the streets 
wherein fashienable fair ones most do congregate were densely crowded. Broad- 
way and Cana! street in particular were literally taken by storm, and we could 
not but pity the forlorn condition of the unjortunate gentlemen who were 
engulfed in the whirlpool of crinolire, and struggled vainly to reach the by- 
streets. They received no commiseration from the fair forayers, however ; only 
intignant glances which said ver What business have you in Broad- 
” 





'y plainly, “ 
way on Opening Day ? 

Many fashionable establishments were thrown open, and endless were the 
novelties in style, shape and material thet were for the first time exhibited on 
this eventful Thursday. ‘here is, iowever, no very marked alteration in the 
fashions of the day. are larger, with wider crowns and drooping 
fronts. A combination of velvet and chip has made its appearance, which is 
very brilliant and attractive. 
popular are gone, and their place is taken by groups or clusters of flowers, of 
which azaleas, geraniums, aca cis, roses and sweet peas are much worn. 

In the article of dresses a wide latitude is allowed to individual taste. Double 
skirts, flounces and plain robes are worn—plaiting ala viele is much in vogue 
to trim skirts, and the bodies are ‘requently in points, both before and behind. 
We have seen very rich dresses with jour, six and even eight points trom the 





Denuets 


ihe long drooping sprays of flowers heretofore so 


waist. As far as cor-age goes, the basque still 1etains its high place in public 
favor. Plain waists are almost univer-ally tiimmed with movable breteiles of 


sleeve most- worn at present lor dresses of 
or rubes a quilies, is the pagoda, 
verse, The jockey sleeve asserts 
tulle and lace, Puiled sleeves, 


black lace, fringe or velvet. The 
rich, heavy material, such as silk, brocade 
with two rows of plaiting a /a@ redie on tiv 
dominion over the lighter material of m 
shawl-shaped sleeves and flowing sleeves aie siill in fashion 

There is little new in mantilla establishmer in mourning the Mayflower, 
half basque half mantilla, is very graceful, and it wll probably be much worn 
in colors as well as in crapes and bombazines. ‘The Pompadour is rich yet 






Sila 








plain, and the Mary Stuart basquine is desiined tv a brilliant career. 
The great variety of ditlerent and conflicting styl however, render it next 
to impossible to particalarize much. As usual, tue becoming or unbecoming 


tout ensemble of w dress, bonnet or mantle will depend uimost entirely on the 
taste and style of its wearer. 
Fashionable Divertissements in 

Tableaux, private theatricals and charitable suirées t present the latest 
rage among the young aristocracy of our modern Athen 1@ upper -tendom 
of Boston has taken the starving poor by the haud, and goue energetically to 
work to relieve its necessities. ‘be lovely daughters of the beau monde have 
thrown themselves into picturesque attitudes in glowing scevas, and warbled 
delicious music in petite concerts tu earn $5’s and $10’s from au appreciating 
circle of friends, in order to gratify their chari'able mania. 

Having thus neatly gone through with this rd/e, they of course expected the 
young gentlemen to do their pert. Responsive io this implied appeal, some of 
the scions of the Bostonian nobility gave a brilliant exhibition of sabre and 
sword exercise, varied with single-stick, for ihe beneht oi sume deserving 
individual or other. 

The fair audience were in raptures. Ladies are always charmed with every- 
thing that savors of battle, war and tournament, and when a vehement, though 
bloodless, contest is carried on by lively and bandsome young gentlemen, who 
can blame the lovely spectators for twiitering their applause, like so many 
bright little canary birds ? 

‘this isa novel and engaging feature of aristocratic amusement, and causes 
much horror and discontent among those who think the only way of being 
happy is to promenade stiffiy round a ball-room, or go s lemnly through tue 
Lancers or kverzreens: ‘to our mind, however, there is sometiung in it akin 


ELvston,. 






to the manly energy and vigor of Revolutionary day We look on with 
curiosity to see what the next step will be ! 
Poetical Readings. 
Another mania among the Boston ladies is ior select classes at private 


residences to listen to poetical rea@ings. This is exclusively for the amusement 
and instruction of ladies, as not even the shadow of a moustache or the rustie 
of a coat-ta'l is permitied in the neighborhood. A niece of Miss Sedgwick, the 
American authores:, and the widow of Ogden Lipfimau are among the bright 
particular stars of this bas-bleu consteilaiion. 

In New York Miss Sedgwick was equaily a iavorite in private and exclusive 
circles, Many lidies gathered togetuer at the houses of Mrs. President King, 
of Columbia College, Mrs, George Bancroft, Mrs. Parish, and other leaders of 
the fon, to hear her exquisite readings. Tuis amusement became quite popular, 
the ladies were in fuil visiting costume, and the absence of geutiemen gave the 
Scene an air decidedly unique and distingué. 

‘ An Incident at St. Paul’s, 

At St. Paul’s Episcopal Church, on Broadway, service is performed during 
the evenings of Wednesday aud Friday. A few evenings since, soon after the 
commencement of the service, the large and fashienable congregation were 
surprised by the entrance of thtee Indian maidens, wrapped in their bi 
blankets. ‘they paused for an instant at the door, and theh advanced to 
front of the altar with quiet dignity and self-possession, and kneli down 
their devotions, As the solemn ceremonies drew near to a close, 





ue 
be 
to 


ihey rose, 


crossed themselves, and, saluting the altar, glided down the aisle and {rom the 
ehurch. They are of the Caughn¢ waga tribe, who resi‘e near Montreal, and 
are now in the city selling their trinkets, bead moccasins and ba-ket~. Being 


mostly Catholics, they uspaily worship in the Canal street Catholic Chureh, but 
it seemed that they had observe! the brilliantly illuminated church in pa-sing 
by, and had entered, forgetful of form or s¢ ct, to kneel with their white sisters 
belore the common Father of all. 

Romance in the Nineteenth Century. 

An incident took place in Iowa, last week, which, was it not fer modern 
names and localities, wight almost be imagined to have happened in days of 
chivalry and red-cross knights. ‘ 

Harriet Siedler and Robert Schmidt had been engaged for more than a year; 
but a short time ago, the young man baving come trom St. Paul, Minnesota 
to claim bis fiance, the parents oi the lady interposed and forbade the 
Harriet and Schmidt were in despair, an 1 decided that, if they could 
happy on earth, it was preierable to die together. It was accordingly arranged 
between the lovers that Schmidt should first shoot the girl and 
himself. He executed his design, so far as the maiden 
failed to shoot himself on account of the loss of 
himself imto the river, however, ar 
grave, had he not been rescued avd ested. 

The young lady expired seon after. he accused her parents of being an 
Swerable for the awful deed 


match 


bot be 


then dispatch 


Was concerned, but 





the cap of his 


bave 


run. he larew 
would 





met 





luntarily t watery 


: 4, aNd spoke Most tenderly of Ler unfortunate lover, 
acquitting him of ali blame to the very last. 
A Man ot Many Wives. 
m.. worthy has been arrested in Philadelphia, on the charge of having wedded 
apy quantity of wives, and after having pocketed their casi, left them, to 


allure some new victim. 


Mrs. Prud . , " . 
irs. Prudence R. W ilson, of Manayunk, accuses him of having married her, 


secured her funds, and thep taken French leave. We should pave thought 

that a lady rejoicing in so Su gee ve a name would have been more cautious 

ere she surrendered her worldly wealth into the hands of the fickle sw " ) 
Another lady, wh« says he conferred on her, with a dding rit the name 





of Buy nion, demands the $800 of her money with wi 
Mrs. Smith, his third wile, 


ich he eloped | 
don’t care so much about the man himself, if 


| beard, and ruddy complexion. 


he’ll only return the $261 and gold repeater with which he vanished. A West- 
chester lady says she was deserted by him after'a brief honeymoon of wedded 
bliss. Mrs. Camgar, of Philadelphia, came very ner being the fifth of this 
list of forlornities, but luckily escaped, and itis believed that a dozen more 


| will soon come forward to lay claim to this miniature Brigham Young: 


He is a son of Yankee-land, about forty-five years old, with black hair and 
We presume that both will suffer when he is 
made to confront bis wrathful brides. Imprisonment is altogether too light 
a punishment for this wretch, and we hope the deluded daughters of Eve will 
give him no quarter. "2 
Marriage in, High Life. 

Those crossing over to Brooklyn, ene day.Jast week, were surprised at a 
brilliant and beauti!ul display of fage and pennons among the Black Ball line 
of Liverpool packets, and at the drequent. fring cf salutes from cannon on 
board. It w. + on occasion of the marrigge.of Miss Marshall, daughier ot 
Captain Marsu.!l, proprietor of the line, to Mr. Appleton, ef this city. 

A Genuine Golden Wedding. 

Another golden yo’ding is recorded at Massillon; Ohio — that of Mr, and 
Mrs. Hurxthal, which «ome off on the Sth inst.; They are Germans by birth, 
but have lived in this « try most of their long lives, Mr. H. was born in 
1779, and his wife, ten y:. 8 later; they were married in 1807. They have 
occupied the house in which ‘hey now réside for twenty-six years, and have 
had fourteen children, thirty-o: e¢ grandchildren and two great-grandchildren. 

On the occasion alluded to abou! two bundred invitations were given out, 
and a large party of friends were present. The table was magnificently set 
out, and exquisitely ornamented. ne of the decorations was a polygon gilded 
column about three fet high, with exch panel inscribed with the date ot eras 
in the lives of the worthy hosts. Fourtcen small flags of white satin ribbon were 
inscribed with the name and date of the births of the children—if dead, the 
flags had black berders. The grandchildren’: flags were of pink satin ribbon, 
and the great-grandchildren of gold-colored ribbon. Above all was a magnifi- 
cent bank of hof-house flowers, 

Another square eolumn of equal size, of sugar, contained the names of the 
whole family, and there were many other minor ornaments. 

The evening was spent in delightful remipiscences ot auld lang syne; and on 
the company’s taking leave, the white-headed host and hostess stood at the 
door, extending kind farewells and liopes that all present might also be spared 
to rejoice in a *‘ Golden Wedding.” 








FOREIGN GOSSIP. 
Reminiscence of the last Carnival Week at Paris—The 'Two 
Lovers—The Bet and the Widow. 


THE mauvaise farce of the young Count de V——, which the Em- 
peror reprimanded himself, but which the fair subject of the mystification hag 
forgiven, forms the principal subject of gossip at our morning receptions. <A 
young, noble and wealthy widow having inspired an ‘undying attachment’? 
in the respective bo-oms of two friends, both of the highest aristocracy, both 
members of the crack club of Paris—in short, both possessing advantages 
exactly of the same description—indeed, so well were these advantages balanced, 
that the lady had hesitated, ever since Christmas last, in pronouncing a 
verdict in favor of either one or the other. The subject was, theretore, 
amicably discussed between the pair, and ended, as usual in such cases, by a 
foolhardy bet. The first who could manage to salute the Jady without resist. 
ance on her part was to have the field left to himself, the rival consenting to 
retire. The most arduous part of the bet consisted in the obligation to execute 
the bet in presence of the other—no verbal account of the matter was to be 
acceptei. Here was the difliculty, and both adversaries were set to racking 
their brains to discover the best means of executing their nefarious purpose. 

, of course, much reckoned upon, both for the happy ideas 
which it inspires and the resources which it offers, and the brains oi oug mad 
young adventurers were sorely taxed to invent some wily stratagem by which 
to carry off t) i 1 by One of the soupirans had put his 
trust in a celebrated painter, the arch-mystifier of us all, und he promised us 
that friend t put his trust in him in vain, but should most 
assurefily triumph. Now, this artiste farceur has a charming sister, married 
to a senator oi sume renown, and, becoming suddenly tender and romantic con- 
cernivg his little nephews and nieces, he cajoled his sister into the idea of giving 
a juvenile ball, at which none but the young mammas and papas of the very 
juvenile assewbly were to be present. his idea was eagerly accepted by the 
senalrice, ove of the youngest of «ll mammas, and the most fitted to spoil a 
score of children, and immediately cards were issued to all the juveniles of her 
acquaintance, *‘ with permission to bring their parents, if the latter had be- 
haved well and were not in disgrace.’’ ‘he ouly tavor asked by the artist was 
the permission to bring to farceurs, of equal talent to himself, to amuse the 
chilaren, and, upon « perfect understanding that no serious mystification was 
to be ventured upon, the favor was granted. The two iriends—ior the strictest 
honor reigned between them—had chosen, by advice of the artist himself, a 
dress much in yogue at the masked balis of the year—that of an English baby 
—snow-white cap, with lace border and big cockade, short frock, and long blue 
sash, sleeves looped up, and coral necklace, white pinafore, and baby shoes 
and socks ! Herein lay the hope of success. Under pretence of amusing the 
tiny company by their adult absurdity, they possessed a magnificent chance of 
obtaining a laughing salute, with the rest of the supplicants, from the lady in 
question, who was overjoyed at the prospect of pleasure, for the little daughter 
would be sure to come to the ball. 

Everything was prepared, the costumes tried on and made to fit in the artist’s 
painting-room, and both aspirants seemed equally sure of success. The even- 
ing arrived, and but one of the pretenders was true to the rendezvous. The 
other sent an excuse, saying that he should be detained until late; but if, in 
the meantime, his friend had obtained the coveted tavor, he should consider 
the artist’s testimony equal to his own, und abandon the game to his more 
fortunate friend. The latter was delighted, and went off with the artist in high 
glee. 

Madame de M was there, sure enough, the admired of all behbolders. 
She laughed heartily at Monsieur de C ’s abrurd appearance, and when the 
dancing began, joined in the absolute war of merriment which his awkward 
capers occasioned. The friend arrived not, nor did he make his appearance 
even at the supper, which was to conclude the fé/e with the Christmas tree, in 
use on these occasions. The latter was wheeled in, and still he came not. 
‘* So much the better,’’ thought the friend, ‘+ | ecause when we say good night, 
then will be the moment to win.”’ lhe tree was so magnificent that all the 
servants of the house were employed to drag itin. The shouts of the children 
and the eelight of ihe mothers may be well imagincd. It was covered with 
glittering ornaments, and so thickly graced with leaves, that many people 
thought it must be a Dutch cut yew-tree, while to others it looked marveliously 
like an English Jack-in-the-Greep. The moment of distribution arrived. 

Every fond mother drew near, and the more helpless little ones were held up 
by them to gather the golden fruit upon the topmost boughs. Madame de 
M—— approached with the rest; her little marmot, more ambitious than the 
others, insisted upon the treasures most out of reach. The lovely widow bent 
forward to attain one of the highest, and presently drew back with a terrific 
scream, which spread itself through the ranks of the juveniles in most d:.lorous 
pitch, and spread universal terror. Monsieur de V stood revealed beneath 
che green coloring of the artifieial tree, and had won the prize, to th: great 

iscomfiture of the artist and his friend, the real indignation of the lady of the 


The carnival was 





2 prize so coveted by both. 
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house, and the ieigned anger of the fair object of the contest. ite ms, how- 
ever, that the affair was taken seriously in high quarters, ami that Monsieur de 
, has been taken to task for this plaisanterie de mauvais m@ u'—wiicu, with 


more mauvais git, it is thought by society in general, has ben treated as a 
grave aifuir, instead of being allowed to pass olf as a harmless farce de saison. 
It is generally supposed that the end of it will be the mairia.e of the widow 
and Ler ingenious lover; for she is not one to feel anger long, nor to remain 
to wit and boldness, in whatever shape wey may present them- 


in-ensib) 
lve 

A Warlike Present from the Queen of England to the 

Emperor of France. 
The nine-pounder brass fi iece, with limber and ammunition wagons» 
intended as a present from her Majesty to the Emperor Napoleon, having been 
completed, was recently inspected at Woolwich by numerous visitors. ihe gun 
itself is the most perfect specimen yet turned out from the royal gun factories, 
and the ironwork of the carriages is so highly polished as to bave the appear- 
ance of The timber is oak, grained and varnished, aud the vehicles 
n every respect, beautiful specimens of workmauship. 
The Reyal Jewels recovered by the Hanoverian from the 
English Government, 

The exhibition of the crown jewels restored by England to Hanover, in- 
cluding the magnificent ruby, is io be confined, for the two days announced, to 
the n and privileged classes. There is no intention, we believe, of making 
it what we understand in America by a public exhibition. It is more in the 
way of a pubiic proof of the restoratio As they are at present arranged, they 
lie under a gla on a covered with searlet velvet and profusely 
ornamente the surface of the table rising concentrically to an 
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elevated poi re. Un this apex lies the ornament of brilliants, 
somewhat la crown piece, which the Queen was in the habit of wearing 
in her } ron grand occasion ath this ornpamer here bang suspended 
{rom | two earrings, each com ed of a Bir briiliat ol the size of a 
smnall walnut, the binder face of which is incrusied w.th small brilliants, inthe 
ashion of the lasteentury In addition to these, there is the old diamond 
tiaras, consisting of nine juints, in a very old-fashioned setting. Most of the 
diamonds which originally compos this ornameut have fallen out in the course 
of the century and a halt of its existence, but have been carefully replaced in 


England, and jastened with wax on to tl 
of the tiura In the centre is the 
at 120,000 thaiers (£18,000). 
™m 


auitlto, au 


e metal toundation that Jurms the body 
well-known Cumberland diamond, valued 
On the west side of the table, opposite the above- 
a necklace composed of thirty-five solifaires, a ciose of seven 
vo ear pendants containing each tour soliaires. These fifty stones 


ntioned, lie 
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are eac em the size o: a bean ove this necklace, &c., there are two 
bows about four ioches in « ter, ineruste? + brilliante of the size of a 
pea A pearl necklace, \ rire lilaizve 3 sap, lies on another side. 
Scattered around the firs ue head orsament jie the parts of another 
aken *o ces which tu precious stones are set Ww imitate flowers, 

brilliants forming tue lowers and emeralds the leaves. There are 


south side the brooch which belongs to the diamond tiara, and 
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also en the 











six other brooches in the form of bows, besides various loose. brilliants lying 
folded in paper. The entire value is estimated at $00,000 thalers (£120,000). 


The Terrible Duel in Prussia. 


It seems that the duel at Keenigsberg arose from the refusal of Lieutenant 
Jachmann’s parents to receive General de Plehive’s son at their house. The 
general demanded an explanation, and asked if the son shared the sentiments 
of the parents. The lieutenant declined at first to answer this question, but, 
on being pressed, declared his views were the same. The general then passion- 
ately exclaimed that a due! @ mort must ensue. The lieutenant laid the affair 
before the Council of Honor of his regiment, to whom ali such cases are 
erally submitted as an exoneration for their conduct, whatever may be 
eided on. The co¥ncil exerted themselves to obtain an arrangement, but 
the means, he, as a general, was the best judge of his own actions, 
and declinéd a reconciliation. Pistols and eight paces were upon. 
the lieutenant obtaining the right of first fire. At the barriere the lieutenant 
hesitated to fire first, when the general exclaimed ‘‘ Was sill dass heisen ?”’— 
What does this mean, sir? fire! The lieutenant still declined, when the five 
officers present as council and the seconds declared the general might fire first, 
which he did without hesitation, hitting the Roudenaet tx the jaw, which was 
was shattered, the bullet finaily lodging in the neck. For an instant he 
staggered, but, advanciog to the barriére, fired, and shot the general through 
the heart. The excitement caused by this event is intense, but the blame 
seems to fall entirely on the superior officer. 


Mosaic Items. 


A report was spread through Paris which bad given great annoyance to the 
authorities. It was said that a young Italian gentleman, whose domicile had 
been visited by the police, had been killed in defending certain letters in his 
possession. The officers are said to declare that the young man, on the 
letters seized, had siabbed himself, and that they are thereby guiltless his 
death. The letters thus conveyed away by the commissaire prove to be written 
by a lady, whose husband, notoriously jealous, had inspired this resolution in 
the bosom of the Italian—to defend her honor with his life. 

Rothschild, upon bearing of the marriage of the Princess de B——, who 
merely carries to her husband a dowry of 150,000 francs a year, was visibly 
affected, and, after several sighs, exclaimed, ‘‘ Poor children | two more victims 
to the folly of ‘ frugal marriages |’ ”’ 


, 








MUSIC. 

ITALIAN OpERA—F Ry’s LEONORA.—Were we to act the part of an 
antiquary, and dig among the bones of the dead composers, we could bring 
such an arrgy of rifled skeletons as accusing witnesses against this opera of 
‘Leonora,’?’ that there would be but little left for Mr. Fry to claim. But it is 
unnecessary, for there can be but little doubt that the question of ‘‘ Leonora’’ 
is settled for the present. It has made its little show; it will be allowed io rest 
quietly in the future, and will not be disturbed until the works of Bellini and 
Donizetti, from whence it was chiefly derived, are forgotten. We do not deny 
t» Mr Fry the possession of ability. He has a certain amount of talent, but every 
evidence goes to prove that it is imitative, and not creative He selects the 
school in which he will write, and follows his models so closely, that it is al- 
must impossible to distinguish the imitation from the original. Those temas 
which are the least open to the charge of plagiarism are frivolous in the ex- 
treme; floriture takes the place of passion, and the eternal thundering of the 
brass instruments supplies the deficiency of earnestness and intensity. We 
cannot characterize the music otherwise than as a dead level of unbroken flat- 
ness—a weari-ume length of sameness. All the characters sing the same style 
of music; the parts might be transposed, without injury to the sentiment of 
the arias, for ‘no ijiosyneracy exists to indicate the unfitness of such a trans- 
position, From one wh» writes prose with such irregular strength, with such 
erratic force, we expec ed some emotional bursts, some uncurbed outbreaks of 
passion, that would indicate a degree of intellectual fervor and vital strength; 
but alas! ihe fervor ani strength were only to be found in the perspiring 
trombones, whose mighty ellur.s covered up everything in a brassy blare. 

The chief want in ** Leonora’’ is originelity. We do not think the opera con- 
tains any new thought-; not one undeliled inspiration of the composer’s brain. 
The struggle seems to have been how, by turning one note up and another 
down, to cover up a too glaring -imilarity. With the exception of the concerted 
piece in the chapel, which is very pleasing, there is not an evidence of spon- 
taniety. The insirumentaticn is e-pecially detective; it has no repose. It con- 
tains many pleasing and cleverly construgted subjects, but we are scarcely 
interested before the inevitable ‘‘ brass’? walks iu and assumes the entire 
responsibility. For music of, so to speak, so frivolous a character, the instru- 
mentation is altogether too heavy and elaborate. Mas+es of harmony and forced 
and labored counterpoint weigh down and hamper the superficial melody. 
They are yoked together as absurdly as though we were to harness an elephant 
toa cockleshell But the crowning and pervading error is the excessive and 
overpowering din; it is utterly meaningless, uulvss the intention be to cover up 
the want of sense in the louduess of the sound, 

We do not dvuubt that Mr. Fry could do better now if he were to try his hand, 
He bas gained much experience, and it is probable that he woul! throw oif the 
trammels of the Italian models, and show something of his real nature, which, 
though it might be less paletable than even ‘‘ Leonora’’ to the public, would 
at least, be some advance in individual thought. As it is, we have gain 
nothing by the production of ‘‘ Leonora’’ but weakened reminiscences of things 
by far too familiar. 

E:sFELD’s CiassicaL QuartetTre Sormer.—The fourth of these delightful 
soirees took plage at Dodworth’s Academy, on Tuesday evening, Marci: .Jd. 
There was an unusual large attendance of the best amateurs ana proiessors of 
the city. We were delighted to see so large an audience, for it proves that 
good and classical music has still many lovers among us. ‘the quariette, by 
Schumann, was admirably played, but we confess that we were not greatly in- 
terested in the composition. The trio, by Schubert,in which Mr. Gustave 
Satter performed the pianoforte part, is a elever work, but is somewhat 
tedious from the endless repetitions of temas, neither too pleasing nor too ori- 
ginal. There is a want ef breadth in the thought, and but Iittie freshness of 
conception in this quartette. It is morbid ip feeling and sentimentally pretty. 
Mr. Satter interpreved bis part with much facility of execution, but we were 
disappointed in the spirit of his performance. It lacked soul, and was devoid 
of earnestness. It impressed us with the idea that he was desirous to show 
how very easy it was tor him to play it, and in effecting his end, an air of non- 
chalance, utterly incompatibie with sentiment or passion, was the resuli—a 
most undesirable result, to our mind. 

‘the other instrumental selection was Mozart’s charming quartette, in G 
No. 1. This was the most delightful feature of the -oiree, and was most Geli- 
ciously played. The quartette excelled itselt upon this occasion, and won the 
applause and admiratuon of the audience. 

We must compliment Miss Brainerd for her singing upon this occasion. We 
never heard her to such advantage. She was in excellent voice, and sang 
with judgment and intelligenee. She has greatly improved since we last 
heard ber. 

ihis was the forty-third concert of the series. Mr. Eisfeld has indomitable 
courage, and his perseverance in the cause of quertette music has resulted ii 
lis establishing bis soirées as a recognized mus.cal institution of the city. We 
owe much to Mr. Eisfeld tor his self-sacrifice in working out this end, and we 
hope that he meets with a remunerative result, aud that he will long continue 
his delightful soirees. 








DRAMA. 


Lavra KEEene’s THeatTre.—After a week of varied and excellent 
periormances, Miss Keene las reproduced ‘‘ The Elves,’’ which had such # 
splendid run of success last year, owing to her wonderful impersonation of the 
Marble Statue. There is no one on the American stage who could offer the 
iaintest rivalry to Laura Keene in this character—it is a flash of genius, .and 
impresses all who see it as such. We have no doubt but that it will have 
another long and successiulruu. To all who delight in a close and accurate 
delineation of nature, we commend the study of Laura Keene’s impersonation 
ol the statue in *‘ The Eives,’’ 

WALLACK’s TuEaTRE.—We can only repeat what we said last week of this 
establishment. The thrilling and beautiful drama of ‘Jessie Brown; or, the 
Siege of Lucknow,”’’ is still performed nightly, with the charming Agnes Robert- 
son and Dion Bourcicault in the principal characters; the houses continue to 
be crowded to overflowing, and the rush for seats is as great as ever. It has 
proved a splendid theatrical hit, and reflects credit on the ability of the author, 
actors and the tact of the manager. We see no end at present to ‘‘ Jessie 
Brown,’’ for of course it will be performed as long as its attractiveness is 
undimialshed. Meanwhile, ‘‘ The Mormons; or, the Revolt of the Harem,” is 
in preparation, and will doubtless create as great an excitement as “ Jessie 
Brown.”’ 


Nisto’s Garpen.—The old furore about the Ravels has had a “ revival.?’ 
The knowledge that they will soon be lost to the world of amusement for ever 
has aroused all their old admirers, for all who have seen them in years gone 
by wish to see them once more, and so the excitement is kept up, and thé 
garden is crowded. During this their last publie engagement, the Ravel 
tamily will appear in all their best and most popular characters, aud from the 
limited nature of their contract but few repetitious can be allowed, so that 
those who oesire to see some particalar piece sheuld go when it is announced, 
and not wait for the chance oi its repetition. 

Barnum’s AMERICAN Mussum.—The new and thrilling sensation drama at the 
Museum is fairly launehed upon the sea of popular favor; it is the commence- 
ment of a long career of success, and will prove the second great hit of the 
season. It is well worth a visit from all who desire to be interested and moved 
by witnessing life incidents worked up with consummate dramatic skill. The 
scientific and beautiful Aquarium is daily gaining in public favor; it is becoming 
generally known, and its attractiveness increases the better it is understood, 


Woop's Buitpine.—The new feature introduced into this establishment has 
made a great hit. A large sleigh filled with merry fellows, among them George 
Christy and George Holland, occupies the stage, while a panoramic view of 
Broadway up to Bleomingdale passes slowly along. The merry party is taking 








a sleigh ride, and the fun is loud and uproarious. It is a capital idea, and the 
audience relish it immensely. The panorama is admirably painted, and 
whole a stroke of clever management. The usual and excell 
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) niustrelsy adds to the enjoyment of the ev re he must be great if crowded 


aud laughing audiences are an evidence of the fact, 
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THE ARMORY OF THE DAYTON LIGHT GUARD, COMPANY 2, FIRST REGIMENT ONIO VOLUNTE@RS, WITH THE BODY OF DR. HENRY F. KOEHNE, REGIMENTAL SURGEON, LYING IN STATE, MARCH 8, 1858. 


DR. HENRY F. KOEHNE—THE DAYTON LIGHT 
GUARD. 
Dr. Kornwne was originally a member of the Light Guard, and 


inted from that corps upon the regimental staff. He died at 
iene, Florida, whither he had gone for the benefit of a mild 
climate, on the 8th of February last. His body was brought 
home, reaching Dayton on the 6th of March. It Jay in state at 
the Light Guard armory until the morning of the 9th, when the 
funeral ceremonies were performed. The funeral procession, 
consisting of the military, masons, medical socicties, firemen and 
citizens, was half a mile in length. 

Dr. Koehne, though but twenty-five years old at the time of 
his decease, was of remarkable ability and great promise in his 
profession. His acquirements were varied and brilliant. He 
‘was the master of six languages and also possessed a fine musical 
taste, carefully improved and developed by cultivation. He had 

associated with Dr. Clements in the Ohio South-western 
Lunatic Asylum, a State institution, and also in private practice 
with that eminent physician. He was re- 
and admired by all who knew him, 

but by his friends he was especially beloved. 

The Dayton Light Guard is one of the six 
fine light infantry companies which corapose 
Colonel King’s First Regiment Ohio Volun- 
teers. The uniform of this elegant corps 
consists of a dark blue frock coat, light blue 
pantaloons, black belts, caps United States 
regulation pattern, and blue and white plume. 
It is commanded by Captain Hughes. Its 
armory is a e hall one hundred by forty 
feet, in third story of Phillips’ Building, cor- 
ner of Main and Second streets. 


THE DANCE OF THE BELLOWS, ON 
ASH WEDNESDAY, AT UZES- 


In many of the villages scattered throughout 
France, the close of the carnival is celebrated 
by the destruction of a little image or effigy, 
which goes in Languedoc by the name of 
Caramantran, which is a corruption of words 
ignifying “Lent is coming.” It is either 
drowned, hanged, or burned, according to the 
custom which generally prevails in each par- 
ticular settlement. 

Uzes is a fine old French town, situated on 
the shores of the Auzon, in the department 
of Gard. It is chiefly noted for its manu- 
factories of silk, woollen, &c., and boasts an 
old episcopal palace, and a fine turreted and 
battlemented castle among its curiosities. 
Here all the ceremonies of the carnival are 
religiously observed together with many little 
local additions, which are peculiar to Uzis 
alone. 

Here, also, prevails the system of incre- 
mation, which is accompanied by a special 
dance, whose origin dates back many gene- 
rations. 

The Bouffetiers, or bellows-carriers, who 
form the chief part of the Caramantran’s 
escort, may be seen all over the town, from 
a very early hour in the morning, forming 
themselves in long files. Their dress consists 
of full white trowsers, a coarse shirt worn 
over, to correspond, and a towering and gro- 
tesque: cap of white cotton. Every one is 
armed with a huge pair of bellows, and in 
this ludicrous costume, they assemble for the 

ion. When, at length, the spirited 
tones of the tambour, beating a special faran- 
dole or provincial dance, fall on the ears of 
the populace, they simultaneously break into 
2 and irregular dance, of which our 





FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY ROBI‘SON AND StEBOHM 


engraving may give some faint idea. One of the figures consists 
in the dancers following one another in hot chase, each discharg- 
ing blasts of air from a pair of rapidly worked bellows, on those 
who may happen to precede him. The outside stragglers of this 
procession take especial delight in making sudden sallies at the 
spectators who have been attracted too near the line, by idle 
curiosity. The women in particular are assaulted by puffs of 
the bellows, and fly laughing and shrieking in all directions. 
If any luckless dog falls in the way of the dancers, he is ebliged 
. retreat precipitately, under the impression that a whirlwind is 
abroad. 


Each participator in this wild carnival of mirth wears a hideous 
mask ; in which every feature is distorted in the most ludicrous 
manner. Great gaiety and good feeling prevail throughout the 
whole ceremony, and it continues until the heroes of the bellows 
join the Caramantran procession. 


This singular custom is exclusively local to Uzés, and is prac- 
tised in no other place. 





THE LATE DR. MENRY F. KORINE.—PHOTOGRAPHED BY ROBINSON AND SEEBOHM. 





BURTON’S THEATRE AND THE DAILY PRAYER- 
MEETINGS THEREIN: 
Observed by Doesticks. 


THE stranger who strays into Burton’s Theatre in Chambers street, 
on one of these bright spring days, is at first puzzled to know 
whether he has got into a church that has suddenly waked up and 
found itself transformed into a theatre; or whether he has fallen on 
the strange anomaly of a theatre that is doing its best to sprout into 
achurch. This edifice is now used for a ‘“‘business-men’s prayer- 
meeting,” that is held there daily for one hour in the middle of the 
day. The parquette, the dress circle, the gallery, the private boxes, 
the orchestra, the proscenium, and the drop-curtain are ali of the 
theatre, theatrical; but the white neckcloths, the sanctimonious 
visages, the hymn books and the small editions of the New Testa- 
ment that are plentifully scattered about, are of the meeting-house, 
meeting-housy. The orchestra, from which the fiddles were wont 
to discourse such sweet sounds, the flutes to tootle out their soft- 
voiced melodies, the drums and cymbals to send forth their crashing 
din, and the brazen trumpet to raise its blatant 
voice, is now filled with newspaper reporters, 
who, as they note down with ready pencil the 
roceedings, make running comments about the 
eaders of the meeting, whom they cail, ‘the 
old buffer in the white choker,” ‘‘the grim old 
reprobate in the seedy breeches,” “the saint 
with the big nose,” and otherwise characterize 
them in descriptive terms more expressive than 
complimentary. 

The dress-circle is filled with ladies, some of 
whom have a look of seriousness on their faces, 
but the greater part of whom are staring about, 
taking particular note of every person that 
comes in, and of every incident that occurs, and 
being evidently much more affected by the 
novelty of a devotional meeting in a theatre, 
than by any special regard for their individual 
salvation. 


The parquette is occupied by men and boys, 
many of whom have frequented the same spot 
in its former days; and there are many others 
of the pharisaic class who have spent their 
lives in abusing theatres, but who eagerly em- 
brace the first opportunity to get inside the 
** devil’s church,”’ to see what it looks like. A 
number of these super-extra saintly persons 
have made speeches,more or less public, to the 
effect that they had never been inside a theatre 
before, and were glad of a chance to see what 
kind of a place it is. 

But on the stage is the greatest change of 
all. The curtain is taken up, the footlights are 
blazing, and a pleasant forest scene set in the 
back, which has often in other days represented 
the Forest of Arden, and has been the chosen 
rendezvous of the *‘ melancholy Jacques " and 
his jovial companions. 

The old theatre-goer who is tempted to step 
into the house to take note of the great changes 
time has wrought, sighs rather sadly as he 
mentally runs over the catalogue of most excel- 
lent actors he has seen on that very stage. 
Memory recalls the rotund corporosities and 
unctuous voices of Burton and of Blake—the 
inimitable broken French, and superb old-school 
acting of Placide—the uproarious fun of Hol- 
land—the classic repose and dignity of L. L. 
Davenport—the quaint excellence of Johnston— 
the dashing lady-killing personations of Lester 
and Jordan—the stately dignity of Fisher—the 
exquisite drolleries of Brougham—the admirable 
acting of Mrs. Hughes, Mrs. Buckland, Mrs. 
Parker, and the score of other celebrities that 
instantly come to mind; and, most grateful 
reminiscence of all, perhaps, is the one that, 
on this stage a New York audience first ap- 
plauded the artistic delicacy and the many 
winning graces of Agnes Robertson, then a 
stranger in America. 

But all is now changed. Burton has resigneu 
in favor of H. W. Beecher; Placide is ree 
placed by the Rev. T. L. Cuyler; Jordan and 
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Lester are supplanted by the Rev. Sidney Corey and the Rev. J. P. 
Thompson, D.D.; Fisher and Davenport, and Burke and John- 
ston are scattered, and in their places are certain reverend gentle- 
men rejoicing in the names of Whitehead (alas! for Placide and 
Elake), Fish, Morril and a score of others; the prompt-box is 
usurped by an enterprising reporter ; the prompt-book is supplanted 
by the Testament; the Leader of the Orchestra has departed with 
his fiddle and his bow, and the vacancy is filled by a sanctimonious 
personage in spectacles, ‘‘ who starts the hymn” and “leads the 
singing” to some good old Methodist tune. No more stormy over- 
tures, but ‘‘ Joy to the world, the Lord is come;’’ no more national 
airs with variations—we now hear ‘* When I can read my title 
clear;’”’ no more polkas and schottisches and waltzes, but the grave 
and serious hymns, beginning ‘‘ Children of the Heavenly King” 
and “ Salvation, O the joyful sound,” and “‘ Return, my wandering 
soul, return.” 

** Nature’s nobleman’”’ no longer holds the stage—he is henceforth 
a “‘ Stranger” tothose boards. ‘‘ The Lady of Lyons,” ‘“ The Wife,” 
*¢ The Duenna,” Evadne,” “The Soldier’s Daughter,” “The Maid 
of Croissey,” and the other estimable ladies once so well known in 
this place, have all left for parts unknown, and the only familiar 
drama now acted in the theatre is a new version of ‘“‘ The Serious 
Family.” — 

Either the prompting of genuine religious fervor, or curiosity to 
attend a prayer meeting in a theatre, crowds this house every day. 
Hundreds are unable to obtain admission even into the lobby, and 
unless ladies are present an hour or two before the beginning of the 





meeting, they have no chance for seats. 

The exercises are conducted very much as other prayer meetings, 
and when the dense audience has packed itself into the smallest 
possible space, and the stage is full of visitors, and there is no fear | 
of interruptions, the Rev. Henry Ward Beecher rises from his 
place infront of the footlights and gives out the hymn; the leader 
of the singing, who also has a place on the stage, immediately starts 
the tune, and the whole congregation join in and sing with all their 
might. Then a prayer is made by some one on the stage. Then 
some one makes a short speech, or exhortation, or recital of religious 
experience; but no speech or prayer is to take more than three 
minutes’ time. Should any person transgress this rule, he is at 
ence called to order by the director of tte meeting. If a brother 
prays more than the allotted ,time, it is not considered exactly pro- 
per to call him to order; but if he appears disposed to go on too 
long, somebody starts a hymn, the congregation join in and drown 
out the prosy brother ; but in all cases of speech-making that over- 
run the time, the orators are choked off by the director without 
remorse. 

The effect is very curious; the audience are first called on to 
listen to a prayer from the stage—then perhaps an exhortation from | 
a private box; then follows a little ‘“‘experience” from some pious | 





A MORAL SPECTACLE. 
“ He lived not wisely, but too well,” 


yx ings are the unique and powerful iustruments by which 
Ar the revival was inaugurated, the ball first set rolling. 
rik With whom originated the idea of starting a prayer- 
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DANCE OF THE BELLOWS, ON ASIT WEDN&SDAY, AT UZES. SEE PAGE 


person in the dress circle; then a young man in the parquette will 
make some remarks, after which a distant voice from the third tier 
will be heard to say something; and then some gentleman in an 
orchestra chair will relate a pious anecdote, and the round will be 
completed by a hymn performed with unusual vigor. The audience 
are always quiet and orderly, and there are none of the uproarious 
demonstrations that used formerly to characterize revival meetings ; 
save now and then a fervid ‘‘Amen,”’ or a hearty ‘“‘ Yes, Lord,’ 
the speakers are not interrupted. ‘There is no ‘‘ anxious seat,’’ and 
nobody has “ the power,”’ asin the days of the high-pressure Metho- 
dist revivals. 

This is by no means the first time that a theatre in New York has 
been used for religious exercises. The old Chatham Theatre was 
occupied for many months for such a purpose, and hundreds of 
sermons were preached therein by Charles G. Finney, the cele. 
brated revivalist minister, and others. Niblo’s old theatre, which 
was burned, and which stood on the site of the present Niblo’s 
Theatre, was occupied by a religious society for many weeks. 

This ‘Revival of Religion,” as it is technically and somewhat 
cantingly spoken of, which is new sweeping from one border of the 
country to the other, with as much seeming power as if it were a 
mighty irresistible tide of visible waters, instead of a wave of 
unsubstantial religious emotion, is something more than a mere 
excitement, a transitory popular enthusiasm; it is a phenomenon, 


and a phenomenon so marvellous, that had it occurred in earlier | 
days, it would have been dignified as a miracle. Twenty-seven | 


years ago there was a similar season, when a wonderful interest in 
religious things was awakened in many parts of the country ; mainly 
through the agency of certain ranting fanatics, who went howling 
through the land, preaching utter damnation and eternal punish- 
ment to all who did not instantly repent and be converted. These 
men were called ** Revivalist preachers,’’ and for success in securing 
the attention of the people to the things of the better life, and 
inducing them to embrace the doctrines of the Christian faith, they 
relied chiefly on the persuasive influences of brimstone and blue 
blazes. Every one of them préached more hell-fire in a single 
week than their Master did in the whole course of his life. The 
threats of the Scripture, the awful denunciations, and the terrible 
examples of the Old Testament, were their constant theme; while 
the beauty of holiness and the ineffable love of Christ the Saviour 
formed little part of their discourses. Persons ‘‘connected’’ under 
such ministrations were worked up to the highest pitch of ex- 
citement, and were generally for a time in the deepest de- 
spondency, until, as the cant phrase had it, they “found a hope,” 
when they gave way to the most frantic demonstrations of joy, 
and committed a thousand absurd extravagances of speech and 


action. it could hardly be expected that converts of this de- = . j ARM ON TG 
scription should remain steadfast and firm in the faith; and > | MEELIN G 


in a very great majority of cases, as soonasthered-hotenthu = 
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siasm of the moment had cleared off, relapses and back- 
slidings immediately supervened. Those who had ber u 
most ardent became the most violent scoffers, and 
arrows of their scorn werejwinged with unerring surety, 
for none knew so well the weak points of tha cause from 
which they had deserted. ‘The last state of those men 
was worse than the first,”’ and if men are held responsibi 
for evil done with good intentions, then the old-fashioned 
Revivalist ministers have much to answer for; for few, 
very few of their converts were faithful unto the end. 


The great movement of the present day is propelled, 
not by fear, but by influences of a character diametrically 
opposite. The Love of Christ and the excellencies oi 
the Christian character are the chief topics of discourse. 
Purgatory has gone out of fashion, and Paradise is all 
the rage. The popular theory at present is to persuade 
and not to terrify, it being, under the light of modern 
civilization, generally admitted that it is fully as difficult 
to drive a sinner into Heaven as to coax him into the 
other place. 

Quietness and earnestness are the characteristics of the 
present movement, and the Business Men’s Prayer Meet- 


the middle of the day, in places convenient to the haunts 
of active business men, and accessible in a minute or two 
from their offices or stores, we do not know. The first 
one was begun in the North Dutch church, corner of 
William and Fulton streets, and the example was im- 
mediately followed. At the present time, no business 
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operation, with a printed invitation outside for him to enter and 
listen to the prayers and experiences of others, and, if he so desire, 
take a part in the exercises himself. 

There are “‘ forty minute meetings” in the churches of Brooklyn, 
| held between seven and eight o’clock in the morning, to intercept 
| men on their way to their counting-rooms, and send them to their 
| business with their thoughts on Christian Love and Charity, which 
is greatest of all. 

The feeling seems to prevail all over the country, and it is by no 
means limited to those denominations which have been considered 
as especially given to indulge in religious excitements, but on the 
| contrary, it embraces almost every form of church organization, 
| The numbers of the converted cannot be at present estimated, for 
| the movement is probably yet in the vigor of its prime. Whether 
| the true measure of the good it may accomplish is to be ascertained 
| by merely counting noses is somewhat doubtful. But “it is very 
| certain,” it has been truly remarked, that “the religious revival of 

1858 is so remarkable for its simultaneous magnitude, that it will be 
pointed to hereafter as one of the epochs of the century.” 











DAVENPORT DUNN: 
A MAN OF OUR DAY. 
By Charles Lever. 


AUTHOR OF ‘‘ CHARLES O’MALLEY,’’ ‘‘ JACK HINTON,” ‘‘ HARRY 
LORREQUER,’’ ©T0., ETO. 





CHAPTER XXXI.—EXPLANATIONS. 


Wuat a sad pity it is that the great faculty of ‘making things 
comfortable,” that gifted power which blends the announcement with the ex- 
planation of misfortune, should be almost limited to that narrow guild in life 
to which Mademoiselle Annette belonged. The happy knack of half-informing 
and all mystifying would be invaluable on the Treasury benches, and great 
proficients as some of our public men are in this walk, how immeasurably do 
they fall short of the dexterity of the ‘‘ soubrette.’’ 

So neatly and so cleverly had Annette performed her task, that when Miss 
Davis met Beecher at breakfast, she felt that a species of reservo was neces- 
sary’as to the reasons of her father’s flight, that as he had not directly com- 
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COMPLIMENTS WHEN GENTLEMEN MEET. 


First Genr.—‘‘ Zre’s a ealth to you, Bill.’’ 


man, in whatever part of the city he is located, needs to ‘" Seconp Gent.—‘‘ Vell, 1 ought to be a appy man, I’ se got the beet bull 
ge forty rods from his ledger te find a prayer-meeting in terrier in the country, and a vife as can vip her veight in any man.” ~7"q 
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municated with her was simply to accept of the guidance he had 
Se eran Decide this, I it is she had not yet rallied from the 
overwhelming with her father, so utterly was 
he unlike all that her ni a pictured him! Nothing could be more 
affectionate, nothing kinder, his reception; a thoughtful anxiety for her 
comfort pervaded all he said. old Tirlemont even caught up an air 
of home as she still he was neither in Jeok, manner nor 


passed the but si; 
rance what she-fancied. All his.self-restraint could not gloss over his 
Pelpacitan: nor all his reserve conceal his defects in breeding. His short, dicta- 
torial manner with the servants—his ever presest.readiness to confront nobody 
saw what peril—a suspectful insist upon this or that mark of deference as 
of a right of which he might possibly be defrauded—all gave to his bearing a 
tone of insolent defiance that at once terrific and repelled her. 

To all her eager questionings as to their future li‘e, where and how it was to 
be , he would only answer vaguely or evasively. He met her inquiries 
about the families and friends of her schoolfellows in the same way. Of her 
pleasures and-pursuits, her love of music and her skili in drawing, he could 
not even speak with those conventionalities that disguise ignorance or indiffer- 
ence. Of the great world—the ‘‘ Swells’’ he weuld have evJled them—zbe only 
knew such as were on the turf. Of the Opera, he might pussibly tell the price 
of a stall, but not the name of a singer; and as to his own future, what or 
where it should be, Grog no more knew than he who woul« be first favorite for 
the Leger a century hence. To “fence off”? any attempt “‘to pump him” in 
the Ring, to dodge a clever cross-examiner in a court of justice, Davis would 
have proved himself second to none—these were games of skill, which he could 
play with the best—but it was a very different task to thread his way through 

geography of a land he had not so much as heard of, and be asked 
to act as guide through regions whose very names were new to him: 

The utmost that Lizzy could glean from that long first evenivg’s talk was, 
that her father had few or no political ambitions—rather shunned the great 
world—cared little for dukes or duchesseg—nor set any great store on mere in- 
tellectual successes. ‘ Perhaps,’’ thought she, ‘‘ be has tried and found the 
hollowness of them all—perhaps he is weary Of publie life—perhaps he’d like 
the quiet pleasures of a country house, and that calm existence described as 
the chateau life of England. Would that he were only more frank with me, 
and let us know each other better !’’ 

We entreat our readers to forgive us thia digression, necessary as it is to 
show that Lizzy, whatever her real doubts and anxieties, fe}t bound not to dis- 
play them, but accept Beecher’s counsel as her fatner’s will. 

“ And so we start for Aix-la-Chapelle by two?’’ said she, calmly. 

* Yes; and J represent papa,” said Beecher. ‘‘I hope you feel impressed 
with ‘a due reverence for my authority.’’ 

“ Much will depend upon the way you exercise it,” said she; ‘‘I could very 
easily be a rebel if I suspected the justice of the crown.’’ 

“Come, come,’’ said he, laughing, ‘don’t threaten me; my viceroyship 
will be very short-lived—he’ll perhaps be at Aix before us.”’ 

* And I suppose all my dreams of extravagance here are defeated,’’ said she. 
*¢ Annette and I have been plotting and planning such rare devices in ‘ tovette,’ 
not exactly aware where or upon whom the captivations were to be exercised. 
1 actually revelled in the thought of all the swart fineries my pensionnat life 
bas denied me hitherte,’’ . 

There was that blending of levity with seriousness in her tone that totally 
puzzled Beecher; and so was it through all she said, there ran the same hallt- 
mocking vein that left him quite unable even to fathom her meaning. He 
muttered out something about ‘‘dress’”’ and ‘‘ smart things” being to be found 
everywhere,iand that most probibly they should visit even more pretentious 
cities than Brugseis ere long. 

‘¢ Which means that you know perfectly well where we are going, but won’t 
tell it. Well, I resign myself to my interesting part of ‘ Captive Princess’ all 
the more submissively, since every place is new to me, every town an object of 
interest, every village a surprise.’’ 

“You'd like to see the world—the real, the great world, I mean ?”’ asked 
Beecher. : 


“ Oh, how much !”’ cried she, clasping her hands in eagerness, as she arose. 

Beecher watched her as she walked up and down the room, every moveinent 
of her graceful figure displaying dignity and pride, her small and beautifully- 
shaped head slightly thrown back, while, as her hand held the folds of her 
dress, her march had something almost stage-like in its sweeping haughtiness. 
*¢ And how she would t-cdme it |’? muttered he, below his breath, but yet leav- 
ing the murmured sowi.is half audible. 

** What are you.saying, sir?’’ Any disparaging sentiment on school-girl con- 
ceit or curiosity ?”’ 

‘* Something very like the opposite,’’ said Beecher. ‘I was whispering to 
myself that Grantley House and Rocksley Castle were the proper sphere 
for you.”’ 

*¢ Are these very splendid ?’’ asked she, calmly. 

“The best houses in England. Of their owners, one is a duke, with two 
hundred thousand a year, the other, an earl, with nearly as much.” 

* And what do they do with it ?”’ 

*Xverything; all that money can have—and what is there it cannot ?—is 
there. Gorgeous houses, horses, dress, dinners, pictures, plate, the best people 
to visit them, the best cook, the best deer-park, the fastest yacht at Cowes, the 
best hunting-stable at Melton.”’ 

** J should like that; it scunds very fascinating, all of it. How it submerges 
at once, too, all the petty cares and contrivances, perpetually asking, ‘Can we 
do this?’ ‘Dare we do that?’ It mukes existence the grand, bold, free thing 
one dreams it ought to be.’’ 

“ You’re right, there; it does make li’e very jolly.” 

* Are you very rich ?’’ asked she, abruptly. 

** No, ‘by Jove ! poor as a church mouse,’ said he, laughing at the strange- 
ness of the question, whose sincere simplicity excluded all notion ef imperti- 
nence, ‘I’m what they call a younver son, which means one who arrives in 
the world when the feast is over. I have a brother with a very tidy fortune, 
if that were of any use to me.”’ 

‘ And is it not the same? You share your goods together, I suppose ?”’ 

“J should be charmed to share mine witi kim, on term: of reciprocity,” 
said Beecher; ‘‘ but I’m afraid he’d not like it.”’ y 

**So that he is rich and you poor ’’’ 

“ Exactly so.’’ 

* And this is called brotherbood? I own I don’t understand it.’’ 

“Well, it has often puzzled me, too,’’ said Beecher, laughingly; “ but I 
believe, if I had been born first, I should have had no difficulty init whatever.”’ 

a papa?’’ asked she, suddenly, “‘ what was he—an elder or a younger 
son 
It was all that Beecher could do to maintain a decent gravity at this ques- 
tion.: To be asked about Grog Davis’s parentage seemed about the drollest 
of all possible subjects of inquiry, but, with an immense effort of self-restraint, 
he said, 

“T never exactly knew; I rather suspect, however, he was an only. child.” 

“Then there is no title in our family ?”’ said she, inquiringly. ~ 





**T believe not; but you are aware that this is very largely the case in Evg- 
land. We are not all ‘marquises,’ and ‘counts,’ and ‘chevaliers,’ like 
foreigners.’’ < 


“T like a title; I like its distinctiveness: the sense of carrying out a destiny, 
transmitting certain traits of race and kindred, seems a iine and ennobling 
thing; and this ore has not, one cannot have, who has no past. So that,” 
said she, after a pause, ‘‘ papa is only what you would call a ‘ gentleman.’ ”’ 

“Gentleman is a very proud desiguation, believe me,” said he, evadin: an 
answer. 

‘ And how would they address me in England—am I ‘ my Jady ?” ”” 

** No, you are Miss Davis.”’ 

“ How meanly it sounds—it might be a governess—a maid.” 

**When you are married you take the rank and title of your husyand—a 
duchess, if he be a duke.”’ 

‘* A duchess be it, then,”’ said she, in that light, volatile tone she was ever 
best pleased to employ, while, with a ratiling gaiety, she went on: ‘‘ How 
I should love to be one of those great people you have described to me—soar- 
img away in all that ideal splendor which would come of a lif: of boundless 
cost, the actual and the présent being only suggestive of a thousand fancied 
enjoyments! What glorious visions might one conjure up out of the sportive 
ness of an untrammelled will ! 
T’ll be a duchegs !”” 

* But you might have all these as a marchioness—a countess ” 

** No, I'll be a duchess; you shan’t cheat me out of my just claims.” 

“Will your grace please to give orders about packing up, for we must be 
away soon @ftér one o’clock,”’ said he, laughing. 

“If I were not humility itself, I’ say, the train should await my con- 
venience,’’ said she, as she left the room with a proud and graceful dignity 
that would haye become a queen. tt 

For a few njoments Beecher sat silent amd thoughtful in his chair, and then 








Yes, Mr. Beecher, I have made up my mind— 


burst out into a fit of immoderate laughing—he laughed till his eyes ran over | 


and his sides ached. “If this ain’t going the pace, I’d like to know what 
speed is!’’ cried he, aloud. ‘I wonder what old Grog would say if he heard 
her; and the best of the joke is, she is serious all the while. She is in the 
most perfect good faith about it all. And this comes of the absurdity of edu- 
cating her out of her class. What a strange blunder for so clever a head to 
make! You might have guessed, Master Grog, that she never could be a 
‘Plater.’ Let her only enter for a grand mateh, and she’ll be ‘scratched’ 
from one end of England to the other. Ay, Davis, my boy, you fancy pedigrees 
are only cared for on the turf; but there is a Racing Calendar edited by a 
certain Debrett, that you never heard of.”’ : 

Again he thought of Davis as a peer—‘ Viscount Davis:’ Baron Grog, as he 
muttered it, came across him, and he burst out once more into laughter: then, 
suddenly checking himself, he said, ‘‘I must take right good care, though, 
that he never hears of this same conversation; he’s just the fellow to ay I 
Jed her on to laugh at and ridicule him; he’d suspect in a moment that I took 
her that pleasant gallop—and if he did——” A long, wailing whistle finished 
the sentence for him. . - 

Other and not very avreeable reflections succeeded these, 
morning that he hims: If had dctermived on “ levanting,”’ and there he was 
more securely moored than ever. He looked at his watch, and muttered, 
“« Eleven o’clock; by this time I should have been at Verviers, and on the 
Rhine betore midnight. In tour days more, I’d have had the Alps between u< 
and now here Iam without the chance of escape; for if I bolted and left his 
daughter here, he’d tollow me through the world to shoot me !”’ 

He sat silent jor tome minutes, and then, sud 
chair, he cried out, , 

** Precious hard luck it is! but I ean neither get on with this fellow nor 


him)j’’ and with this “ summ >»? he t off te Wis romm ta Anish 
Sealers tet 0 Soe ae eth 
(7 bs songensed, ) 


It was this very 


denly springing up from his 


CHESS. 


B@~ Througli the kindness of Mr. D. W. Fiske, editor of the forthcoming | Ryaprinc Onr’s Own OBITUARY.—In the 


‘‘ Chess Toarnament Book,” we are happy to present to our readers @ well- 
contested partie played at the late Chess Congress between Messrs. P. Mor- 
pby and L. Paulsen. It will amply repay the student for its examination. 





PROBLEM CXX.—By N. Manacur.—White-o play.and mate in | 


five moves, 
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BLINDFOLD PLAYING at THE New ORLEANS Cress Ciuu.—Through the kindness 
of sir. T. Frére, Secretary of the Brooklyn Chess Club, we are enabled to pre- 
sent to our readers two games, extracted from the Chess column of the New 
Orleans Delia. They comprise two out of four blindfeid games, played simul- 
taneously by Mr. Paul Morpliy, a few weeks since, with four of the strongest 
players of the New Orleans Clab. ‘The Chess editor of the above print writes 
as tollows of Mr. P. Morphy’s style of play : ‘‘ He displayed to a very high de 


gree the boldness and brilliancy of conception, the rapidity of execution and | 


fertility of resource which he ususily exhibits with the board before him, aud 
defeated all his antagonisis (four of the best players of the Club) after three 
hours’ fighting. This severe mental labor seemed in no way to have fatigued 
him. We have no doubt that, with a little practice, Mr. Morphy could easily 
conduct seven or eight games in the same manner. We give below two of the 
games played on that memorable occasion, accompanied by a few explanatory 
notes from Mr. Morphy’s own band :’”’ 


Game CXIX.—(Evans’ Gamuit.) 





WHITE. BLACK. WHiTk. BLACK. 
Mr. Morphy. Mr. — Mr. Morphy. Mr, — 

1PwK4 Ptok4 14 BtoQ Kt 5 (ch) PoQBs 

2 KttoKB3 KttoQB3 15 QtksKBP(ch) KtoQ 

3KBtoQB4 KBteQB4 16 Kt tks P (ch) Kt tks Kt 

4PtoQkt4 B tks Kt P 17 B tks Kt Q to her B 4 (e) 

5 Po QBS BtoQnr4 18 P tks P Q) to her 3 

6 Castles (a) P to Q3 (b) 19 Qiks K Kt P B tks R 

7TPtoQ4 P tks P 20 Q tks R (ch) Kt QB2 

8 QtoherKt3 QwKB3 21 QtksK RP(ch) BtoQ2(f) 

9 PtoK 6 P tks K P 22 Btks B Qtks QP 

10 Rto K K Kt to K 2 283 BtoQ Kt5 (disch) K to Kt 3 

1LQBtoK Kt5 QtwK Kt 3 Kt to QBS B tks Kt (g) 

12 Q@Btks KKt Kttks B R to Q Kt LtoQ 

18 kt tks KP (ec) Qto hee Kt3 (d) 26 Bto QRS (disch) K toR 4 


And White announced mate ia three moves, 


(a) In one of the three games played simultaneously with the present, White 


adopted the same opening, and moved, at this stage, 6, PtoQ4. In order io 
vary the positions as much as lay in his power, he, im this instance, preferred 
the less orthodox move of 6, Castles. 

(6) 6, K Kt to K 2 constitutes what is known to the American Chess world 
as the ** Mead Deience.”” 6, Kt to K B 3 is the strongest move ut Biack’s 
command. 

(c) White was perfectly aware that he cou!d now have won a piece by 
checking with Queen at Q R 4, but pretetred the more enterprising course con- 
sequent upon the adoption of this nove. 

(d) Evidently best, as it prevents the loss of a piece. 

(e) The only move, as an examination of the positwnu will satisfy the reader, 

(f) Had he captured the Bishop, White would have checked at K 4, regain- 
ing the piece, and preserving an advantage ia Pawns amply sufficient to insure 
the winuing of the geme. 

(g) Play as Black may, White must win. 


Game CXX.—(Muvzio Gamair.) 


WHITE. BLACK, WHITH. BLACK, 

Mr, Morphy. Mr. —. Mr. Morphy. Mr. —. 
1PtoK 4 PtoK 4 15 QtoK R6 PtoQ4 
2PtoKB4 P tks P 16 B iks P Q to her 5 (ch) 
3KttoK B3 PtoK Kt4 Ij KtoR Q tks B 
4K BtoQB4 Pto K kté 18 Q tks B Kt to Ki3 
5 Castles P tks Kt 19 Kt to K Kti QBtoKkK B4 
6 Q tks P QtwK BS £6 Qto Kt7 KRtoKk B 
7TPto kK 5 @ tks « P 21 Ktto K 6 (ch) B tks I 
SP wQs BiokKRS +2 R tks R (ch) Kt tke R 
9 Kt to QBS (a)Kt to QBa 25 
10 QB tks P (Bb) Q tks B 





Q to K Kt4 
12 QR to K (ch) Kk Kt to & 2 <6 
18 Qtks K BP (ch)K to Q “7 QtoK Kt6 KttoK4 
14 QKt to K 4 Q to K Kt2 ~8 Q to K Kt 2, and wins. 

(a) Up to this point the moves are all “* book.” 
ates from the beaten track. 

(0) This, as White remarked at tie conclusion, was hardly advisable, and 
would surely not have been ventured in ao off-hand game over the board t 
is sacrificing too much io avoid a stereotyped game. 

c) It is extremely difficult to decide what move of Black’s is the coup juste 
at this point. P to K KR 4 woald probably be better than the move in the text. 


25 QtoK R8 


Qtke RP (ch) KtoQ3 


White here advisedly devi- 


This extraordinary feal, combined with the gifted powers and exquisite skill 
of the hitherto invincible Paul Morphy, snything of the kind 
ever undertaken (Respects to the great Ma r aod Founder of Modern Chess) 
by the immortal Philidor in his paliniest days.—Cuxss Ep. or Ficank Lestin’s. 


even 





Game between Messrs. P. 


; Morpay and L. Pavrsen, played at ihe late Chess 
Tournament. 


Time, 10 hours and 7 minutes. (<1CILIAN OPENING. ) 


WHITE. BLACK, WHITE. LACH 
Mr. M rphy. Mr. Pauisen Mr. Morpiry. Mr. Pauleen 
LPtrid PwoQh4 53 UteoK BS Pto\4 
2 KttoK BS PtoK 3 ttoU Le R to Q2 
3PtoQ4 P tks P ws BwKKt4 RtoKR3 
4 khtt BtoQB4 t to} K to K 
56 BtoK: Gwak i. tu h bs 
6 Kt tog kts KttiokK By oK I ‘x (cin) 
ib s Q i | 
ttoQ6é(ch) | rh ) . 
9 } TKS Db (cl) it i gt Ko if 
1) Bto Qs Kt to ¢ KR ‘ i tks 
11 Cas to K ; ) »>Kt2 
12 | »Q2 Pw is c ca P (ch) 
138 PtoK RS PtoK Ki4 t X 
14 PtOORS tto K <7 (ch) K to Bb 
15 Piogktd Qto Qi Ki ti K 
16 KttoQba YVoQbez I rk tL to} ch) 
lj Ptok b3 attoh 4 1) WK te Kh to 8 4 (ein) 
18 Kt tks K tk Witok z I’ to K 
1Y Qtoy 2 K .t LP > Rtohsé 
20QR tw OR 52 Pio B T to , 
21 QtoK B2 ' j a 5 
22 PoKB4 Y tks ’ to 7 ( 
23 Otks Pat BO Oto : mw» KtOQS ’ ’ 
a Ktohn bz tk ek ie RZ 
-0 +8 ’ of R 
2 »KR ‘ ot 
27 ) 4 ) ‘ i kK to ) 
toK BS ow 
2 ttks P ‘ in) KK 
) Quid to toRT t 
l to ‘ Kt tow ‘ tG i to , 
=i rh I vb ti4 . Diagk I 
I 19 TO PRODI a « : 
wu wLAt 
1 Kt to Q 2 (ch) I, moves 
2QtoK . € 
SRwg 


amt 
Et mates, 








A COLUMN OF GOLD. 


s of old Mycall, the 
publisher of the Newport (Mass.) Herald (@ tee flourishing) , 


the sheriff of old Essex, Philip Bagley, Ao tree bm several times tof pay 
up his arrears of subscription. At last he one day told Mycall that he would 
certainly ‘‘ hand over’’ the next morning as sure as he lived. _“If you don’t 
get your money to-morrow you may be sue I am dead,”’ said he.. 

The morrow came aad passed, but no money. Judge of the sheriff’s feel- 
ings when, on the morning of the day after, he opened ‘hie paper, and saw 
announced the lamented decease of Philip Bagley, Esq., High of the 
county of Essex; with an obituary notice attached, giving the deceased credit 
for a good many excellent treits of character, but adding that he had one fault 
very much to be deplored—he was not punctual in paying the printer. 

Bagley, without waiting for bis breakfast, started for the Herald oifiee. On 
the way it struck him as singular that none of ihe many friends and uaint- 
ances he met seemed to be surprised to see him. They must have their 
morning paper. Was it possible they cared xo lit/le about bim as to have for- 
gotten already that he was no more? Fall of perturbation, he entered the 
printing office to deny that he was dead. 

‘Why sheriff!” exclaimed the facetious editor, ‘I thought you were 
defunct !’’ 

* Defunct !’’ exc’aimed the sheriff. 

“Why, you yourself!” said Mycall. ‘*Did you not tell me—— 

“Oh! ah! yes! I see!’ stammered out the sheriff. ‘Well, there’s your 
money! And now contradict the report jn the next paper, if you please.’’ 

“That’s not necessary, friend Bagley,’”’ said the old joker; ‘it was only 
printed in your copy !’’ ‘. 

The good sheriff lived many years after this ‘‘sell,’”’ and to the day of his 
real death always took care to pay the printer ! 


THERE is a man in Massachusetts so straightened in his circum- 
stances that he is obliged to get his waistcoats made at a lunatic asylum. 

There is another who has lived so long in the State of O-hi-o that he can’t 
pay anybody. y ‘ 

Jonathan Briggs, of New York, has a memory so long that he is obliged to 
tie it in a knot to carry it about with him. 4 

There is a publican in New York so remarkably stout that he retails his 
shadow at rixpence a pot. 


LALLA Rooxu.—The following lines were circulated at the clubs 
on the publication of Moore’s great poem: 
Lalla Rookh 
Is a book 
By Thomas Moore, 
Who has written four, : 
Each warmer 
‘Than the former, 
So the most recent 
Is the least decent. 


Roya Proor or Courace.—When Charles V. read upon the 
tomb of « Spanish nobleman, ‘Here lies one who never knew fear,’’ he wit- 
tily replied, ‘* Then he never snuffed a candle with his fingers.” 

THE INCONSTANT. 

By Sir Robert Ayton, who flourished 1570—1658. 
Ido confess thou’rt’smooth and fair, 

AnilI might have gone near to love thee,, 
Had I not found the slightest prayer 

That lips could speak had power to move thee. 
But I can let thee now alone, 
48 worthy to be loved by none, 


«What put that idea into. your head?’’ 
” 


I do confess thou’rt sweet, yet find 
Thee such an unthrift of thy sweets, 
Thy favors are but like the wind, 
‘that kisses everything it meets. 
And since thou can witii more than one, 
Thou’rt worthy to be kissed by none. 


The morning rose that untouch’d stands, 
Arm’d with het briars, how swee ly smelis ! 
But pluck’d and strain’d through ruder hands, 

Her sweets no longer with ber dwell; 
But scent and beauty both are gone, 
And leaves fall from her one by one. 


Such fate ere long will thee betide, 

When thou hast handled been awhile, 
Like sere leaves to be thrown aside; 

Aud I will sigh, while some will smile, 
To see thy love for more than one 
Hast brougat thee to be loved by none. 


Dr. BrLLAMy.—New England used to be full of traditions of the 
odd sayings of Dr. Bellamy, one of the most powerful theologians and 
preachers of his time. One or two of his sayings circulated about us in our 
childhood. For example, when one had built a fire of green wood, he ex- 
claimed, 

‘Warm me here? I’d as soon try to warm me by the starlight on the north 
side of a tombstone !’’ 

Speaking of the chapel bell on Yale College, he said, 

‘*It is about as good a bell as a fur cap with a sheep’s tail in it !”” 

A young minister, who had made himself conspicuous for a severe and de- 
nunciatory style of preaching, ¢ame to him one day to inquire why he did not 
have more success ? 

“Why, man,’’ said the doctor, ‘‘ can’t you take a lesson of the fishermen? 
How do you go to work if you want to catch a trout? You get a little hook 
and a fine line; you bait it carefully, and throw it in as gently as possible; and 
then you sit and wait, and humor your fish till you can get him ashore. Now 
then, you get a great cod-hook and rope line, and thrash it into the water, and 
bawl out, * Bite, or be damned !’ ”’ 

The doctor himself gained such a reputation as an expert spiritual fisherman, 
that some of his parishioners, like experienced old trout, played shy of his 
hook, though never se skilfully baited. 

“Why, Mr. A.,’? said he to an old farmer in his neighborhood, “ they tell 
me you are an atheist. Don’t you believe in the being of a God ?’”’ 

“ No,”’ said the man. 

But, Mr. A., let’s look into this. 
exists from some cause ?’ 

* No, I don’t.!”’ 

“Well, then, at any rate, you believe in your own existence ?” 

“No, I don’t !’’ 

“What! not believe that you exist yourself ?’’ 

“T tell you what, doctor,’ said the man, ‘1 ain’t going to be twitched up 
by any of your syllogiems, and so I tell you I don’t believe anything—and I am 
not going to believe anything !’’ 

THE HOURS. 
The hours are viewless angels, 
And still go gliding by, 
And bear each moment’s records up 
To Him who sits on high. 


You believe that the world around us 


The poison or the nectar 
The heart’s deep flower-cups yield, 
A sample still they gather swift, 
And leave us in the field. 


And som» fly by on pinions 
Of gorgeous gold and blue, 

And some fly on with drooping wing 
Of sorrow’s darker hue. 


And as we spend each minute 
fat God to us hath given, 

The deeds are known before his throne— 
The tale is told in heaven, 


And we who talk among them, 
As one by one departs, 

riink not that they are hovering 
For ever round our hearts. 


Like summer bees that hover 
Around the idle flowers, 

They gather every act an thought, 
Phese viewless angel hours. 





And still they ste*l the record, 
And bear it far away ; 

This mission flight, by day and night, 
No magic power can stay ! 


So teach me, heavenly Father ! 
To spend each flying hour, 

That as they go they may not show 
My heart a poison flower 


AN extravagant young gentleman having for a few days sported 


| @ pair of besutiul gray horses, asked a friend of lis who happened to ve of a 


serious cast, what he thought of 


the other, “ they look 


his grays. 


; “Why, I coniess, Ned,’’ replied 
extremely well; but take my word for it, your grays will 


| soon be converted into duns. 


mud-hole, because th« 


FeiLtow TRAVELLERS.—* Will you help me out of this mud-hole ?” 
said a travelling druggist, who bad just been gompe'led to stop his team in a 
y couldn't pall it oat, 

‘ the Yankee, who was heavily loaded and was fear 


‘No, Lean’ts t 
H ~” late for the cars. 


iu mt he would be t 
*“‘T wouhi take it as a great favor, besides pavir g you,”’ 
" What are you loaded with?” asked the Yankee, 
* Drugs and medicines,’ said he. 


sid the druggist. 


*{ guess I’ll try to get you out, then, for I am joaded with tombstones.’’ 
Toty wore seon traveling together afier that, 
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CONTENTS OF NO. 4, VOL. IL, OF 


FRANK LESLIE'S NEW FAMILY MAGAZINE, 
With which is Incorporated the 


GAZETTE OF FASHION. 
Price 25c., cr $3 per annum. ‘ 


Literary. 
My TRIP TO AUSTRALIA. Nine TMlustrations. 


: ays A Sad Sto 
e’s Day: ry. 

veeer caries vt Jacob Bancroft. 

Matrimonial Arrangements in Germany. 

Three roo ae. 

i ‘oor. 

The CDOTES OF ELEANOR OF AQUITAINE. Ilustrated. 

Half an Hour with the Dead Egyptians. Illustrated. 

CHARLES DUDLEY, ESQ. Illustrated. ) 

‘a Page in the Live of Catherine II. 

THE BAT AND ITS HABITS. Three Tilustrations. 

The Barber of Nuremberg. Translated by F. G. W. 

CITY OF CORFU AND ISLAND IN THE MEDITERRANEAN 

strated. 

eB, ion An Incident of a Canadian Winter. 

The Patagonian Brothers; or, Murder in the Clouds. 

Matthew Forrest: A Country Story. 

Superstition in France. 

Fairs, Ancient and Modern. , 

THE PALM TREE. Two Illustrations. ‘ 

NATURAL HISTORY OF BRAZIL. Second Article. Thir- 
teen Illustrations. : 

Lekain, the Actor, and the Noble Incognita. 

BURIED ALIVE. Illustrated. 

That House at the Corner. : 

OUR PICTURE GALLERY—CHARLES DICKENS. 

MOUNT PARNASSUS. Two Illustrations. : 

VERE EGERTON; Or, The Vicissitudes of a Lifetime. By 
G. J. Whyte Melville, Author of ‘ Digby Grand,” &e. 

A Climb up the Clock Tower at Westminster. 

Nothing but Water. 

POETRY: Nero. By Victor Hugo. The Master’s Daugh- 
ter. Sonnets. To Constance. To Agathe. By Henry 
G. Watson. Ode toSpring. By Henry C. Watson. 

A CHAPTER OF WIT, ANECDOTE AND HUMOR. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Illustrations. 

Beautiful Colored Frontispiece. 

MY TRIP TO AUSTRALIA—Islands of Tristan d’Acuncha; 
Life on Board an Australian Emigrant Vessel; Ditto; 
Hunting Kangaroos; Kangaroo at, Bay — ‘‘ Sticking up 
a Boomer;” A Young Australian Woman; Aboriginal 
Australians—Old and Young Man; Catching Wild 
Cattle; Aboriginal Australians—Young Men. 

ANECDOTES OF ELEANOR OF AQUITAINE — Rosamond 
discovered ip the Des 


Iilus- 


Half an Hour wim the Dead Egyptiaas—A Family Group. 

Charles Dudley, B&q. 

The Bat and its Habits; Head of the Long-Eared Bat; Long- 
Eared Bat; Bats awaking from the Winter Sleep. 

The Churchyard Yew-Tree—the Silent Companion of the 
Graves; City of Corfu and Island; The Palm Tree; The 
Talipot Palm; The Cocoa-Nut Palm. 

NATURAL HISTORY OF BRAZIL—Inhabitants of the 
Forest of Goyaz; Trochilus Polyturus; Long-tailed 
Male Humming-Bird; Scorpion; Electric Eel; Vampire 
Bat; Head of ditto, life size ; The Paca; Head of Um- 
brella Bird; Hercules Beetle; Brazilian Jacana, 

Buried Alive—Pedro rescuing his Betrothed from the 
Avalanche. 

PORTRAIT OF CHARLES DICKENS. 

Mount Parnassus; Grass of ditto. 

COMIC PAGE—What is gained in Buying Cheap Furniture; 
One of the Evils of an Overcrowded Hotel; The Cost at 
which Cheap Clothing is Made. 


Gazette of Fashion. 


What to Buy, and Where to Buy it. 
teview of Fashions. 

tyles for the Month. 

dilet Companions for the Ladies. 

he Gaieties of the Month. 
sescription of Colored Fashion Plate. 
Description of Needlework. 
General Description of Fashions. 
Some Pleasant Stories for our Young Friends. 
Female Life in Egypt. 
Scene in the Time of Philip II. of Spain. 
Hannibal. 
Absurdities of Life. 
The Deed of a Hero. 


Illustrations, 

BEAUTIFUL COLORED FASHION PLATE: Apron; Boy’s 
Dress, Front and Back View; Manchettes, Two Designs; 
New Robe; Gauntlett Cuff; Lace Fichu; Patterns for 
Embroidery, Two Designs; Expansion Hoop; Knitted 
Sock; French Feather Fan; Book Cushion; Opera or 
Morning Cap. 


Each number of the Magazine contains over 100 pages of 
the most entertaining Literature of the day, besides nearly 
sixty beautiful Engravings, and two superb colored 
Plates, alone worth more thar the price of the Magazine 

2 copy 1 yout. 0.0080 cecveck 
SOOPG ET VOR os cc cccccccccoce 
BOR Bes cade decocb cececs cece ckbdeccs 
SORE B POR ccc nencnacccscesccseccasecoce 
and $2 for each copy added“to the Club. An extra copy 
sent to the person getting up a Club of Five subscribers, 
1 year, for $10. 

The postage of this Magazine is three cents, and must 
be paid thres months in advance at the offiee where the 
Magazine is received. 

“RANK LESLIE, 13 Frankfort street, New York 
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SISCELLANEHOUS 
IRST PRIZE “GOLD AND SILVER 


MEDAL. 
MELODEONS anp HARMONIUMS. 
Ten DirreRent STYLEs. 

Recommended to be superior to all others, by 

THALBERG, WM. Mason, Dr. Lowett Mason, &e. 
Awarded the First Prize at every Fair in which exhibited. 

THE CELEBRAIED ORGAN HARMONIUMS, 
patented and made only by the subscribers; with eight 
stops, fivé sets of reed«, two banks of keys, swell pedal 
and independent petal bas . containing two full octaves of 
of pedals. Price of OxGan Hanmoniums, $359 and $400. 

HakMonivms with six stops, three sets of reeds, and one 
bank of keys, in black walnut case—price $200. 

ORGAN MELODEONS, with two sets of reeds, three stops 
and two banks of keys, in rosewood case—price $200. 
es with one and two sets of reeds—prices, $60 

Elegant illustrated pamphlets (32 By > y 
mail.” Address, pamph (82 pp., 8vo.) sent by 


119-130 MASON & HAMLIN, Boston, Mass. 





“A BOOK FOR EVERY MAN’S LIBRARY !”’ 
_ Rare INDUCEMENTS TO AGENTS. 
NANVASSERS wanted to obtain subscribers for 


ap the COMPREHENSIVE GEOGRAPHY 


os HISTORY, ANCIENT AND MODERN, OF THE 
RLY, by 8. G Goopricn (Peter Parley). Handsomely 
wund in cloth gilt, and illustrated with 200 beautitul 


Engravings and 80 Maps. Price $3 old only by agents 
to each of whom a special district will be civen. Appl 
cants should ‘tate what counties they would like to canvass 
Copies will be sent by mail, post-paid, to any address, on 
receipt of 1 he p-ice. Tie Home Journal says of thy work 

No family whatever shoula be without it.’ Foz full 
particulars in regard to an agency, address 

eet : GEORGE W. ELLIOTT, 

Publisher and RB okgeller, No. 172 Will‘am street, New 


York. 119-122 
( ‘ ROVER & B 
CELEBRATED 


FAMILY SEWING MACHINES; 
49) BROADWAY, NEW YORK; 


130 CURSTNUT STREET, 
hi8s = 18 SUMCER STREET, soeTor, 


>* & 
R’S 








OST OFFICE NOTICE.—The Mails for Eu- 
rope, via SOUTHAMPTON and HAVRE, 
r U. o icamer FULTON, wi'l close at this office on 
TURDAY, the 3d day of Apri!, at 103¢ odo A. M. 
ISAAC V. FOWLER, ter. 





HEELER & WILSON MFG CO’S 
SEWING MACHINES. 
Orrice, No. 343 Broapway, New Yorx. 
Send for a Circular. 
OPINIONS OF NEW YORK PRESS. 
We prefer them for family use —Tribune. 
They are the favorites fer families.—Times. 
The machine for family use.—Advocate d Journal. 
Most honorable to Ameriean genius.—Independent. 
We cannot imagine anything more perfect.—Zvang. 
Will give entire satisfaction.—Observer. 
The best ever invented.—Christian Inquirer. 
In looking for the best, see these.— Zzaminer. 
Admirably adapted for family use.—Chronicle. 
Indispensable in every family.—The Preacher. 
We praise it with enthusiasm.—Christian Intel. 
Worthy of the highest award.—Sabbath Recorder 
Pretty, useful, magical.—Leslie’s Gazetie. . 





H°’*?: WEBSTER & CO’S 
Improvep TiGut-Stitca 
SEWING MACHINES. 


Bay- WE ARE NOW PREPARED TO EXHIBIT THIS 
newly-invented and valuable instrument, and would re- 
spectfully solicit a call from all persons in want of a Sew- 
ing Machine whose qualities have only to be tried to be 
duly appreciated. 

We have opened commious rooms at 469 BROADWAY, 
for the sale of these Machines, and all interested are re- 
spectfully invited to examine and decide upon their merits 


for themselves. 
HUNT, WEBSTER & CO., 
No. 469 Broadway, New York, 
Cor. Essex & Lincoln streets, Boston, 
No. 820 Chestnut street, Phila. 





121-183 





UPUY’S 
D NEW PERFUME 
FOR THE SEASON. 
KISS-ME-QUICK 
DISTILLED FROM 
FRAGRANT TULIPS 
E. DUPUY, Chemist, 
000 609 Broadway. 


RANGIPANNI!! AN ETERNAL PER 
FUME!! FROM THE HOLY CITY. 
The real Frangipanni Perfume is manufactured only by 
MESSRS. PIESSE & LUBIN, 

of London, and they take this opportunity to caution pur 
chasers against imitations, of which there are many ; none, 
however, approach in any degree the exquisite fragrance as 
made by P. & L. 

Their only appointed agent, E. DUPUY, 609 Broadway 
New York., late G. E. Inger. 000 
4 


MELODEONS WITH DIVIDED SWELL. 
NINE DIFFERENT VARIETIES. 
HE BEST TONED REED INSTRUMENTS 
in the world. Price, from $45 to $200. 
THE CELEBRATED ORGAN MELODEON, 
With two banks of Keys, five sets of Reeds, eight Stops, 
and Pedal Bass. Price, $350. 
Illustrated Price Circulars sent by mail. Address 
GEO. A. PRINCE & CO., 87 Fulton st., New York City. 
136-128 


ODEL BILLIARD TABLES and Comstr- 
NATION CUSHIONS.—PATENTED FEBRUARY 
19, 1850.—These Tables combine the nicest mathematical 
accuracy of workmanship with elegance of design, and 
possess all the qualities that are esteemed by the scientific 
player. All orders to be addressed to 
MICHAEL PHELAN, 
Salesrooms, 786 and 788 Broadway, New York 
117-129 





GEORGE L. CANNON’S 
WARMING AND VENTILATING WAREHOUSE, 
406 Broapway, N. Y. 
TE take pleasure in informing the public tbat 

\\ we have succeeded in obtaining the agency 
for L. W. LEEDS’ HOt WATER FURNACE, for warming 
and ventilating all classes of buildings, and we are confident 
from the operation of this apparatus that it will effectually 
overcome all the objections heretofore urged against the 
different modes of heating. The air enters the room at such 
a mild temperature, that those with delicate lungs ean in- 
hale it direct from the registers without receiving any in- 
jurious effects therefrom, which cannot be done either with 
cowfort or safety from the overheated currents of air from 
most hot air furnaces. 

This Hot Water Furnace is durable, has few water joints, 
does not leak, needs no repairs, is easily managed, requiring 
fuel but twice in twenty-four hours ; does not shrink nor 
injure the furniture and woodwork of the building, and can 
never set them on fire, It possesses many advantages over 
long circuitous coils of steam pipes or radiators ; has been 
and is in successful operation, and gives periect and entire 
satisfaction. 

We continue the sale of BOLTON & YATES’ CALORIC 
FURNACE, which affords a heat nearer to that obtained 
from the Hot Water Furnaces than any other hot air 
furnace, from the fact that by means of the coiled iron 
packing, none of the air to be heated comes in contac’ with 
overheated surfaces, as is the case with all other hot air 
stoves or furnaces in u-e. 

Also on hand the celebrated HAYES’ TUBULAR OVEN 
AND HOT AIR COOKING RANGE, which not only per- 
forms the office of Cooking in all its branches in the most 
perfect manner, | ut will a the same time heat additional 
rooms. 

We have the National and Republic Cooking Ranges, 
Camp’s House and Chimney Ventilators, Registers, &c., &c., 
all of which we offer at satisfactory prices. Personal 
attention given to heating and ventilating by the proprietor. 

000 GEORGE L. CANNON. 


te LONDON CORDIAL GIN.—Tuae 
J 








ORIGINAL AND ONLY LoNDON GIN In- 
PORTED.—ihbis Gin, distilled in London from sound Barley, 
under the surveillance of the British Excise Laws, is deli- 
cately flavored with a tincture of the Itafian Juniper Berry, 
and some of the most valuable restoratives of the Vegeta- 
ble Kingdom, rendering ii, in the opinion of the most emi- 
nent medical men, the purest and safest stimulant or 


diuretic drink in use. For sale by all druggists avd grocers. 
Quarts 75, pints 38 cents. 
EDM’D. €. CHARLES, Importer, 


119-170 40 Broacway, New York. 


eri BUTLER. 

ey IMPORTER AND DEALER IN BRAN- 
DIES, WINES, LIQUOKS, X&c., corner. of. Greenwich and 
Duane sireets, New York 22-125 





: om OLD STAR HOTEL, 
69 and 62 LisPENARD STREET. 
JOHS IRELAND 
122-5 Cheys Steaks, Joints, Old Ales, &c. 


CELEBRATED ORIENTAL PEACH 


Lz. 





TS 

BLOOM, for the purpose of rendering 
he skin and complexion beautiful and clear, and 
preserving thenf in pristine purity till the latest period in 
life, will be sent, post free, to all parts of the Union on | 
receipt of 60 cents, or postage stamps to the amount, by 

W. J. BARKER, 565 Broadway, New York i 
*.* This celebrated preparation 1s “the most ligh*#+} ft 


ni refreshing application that Cah be used for ths Pace | 
at this season of the year. It effectually :emover #!] traces 


of Dlotehes, freckles, tan, &c., and may be applied with 
ual pleasure gen to allay the Caprecatle 
penute ent cmagiing pains of snaetug. 


GIFTS ! GIFTS! ! GIFTS!!! 
Wt = <~- & CO.’S ORIGINAL GIFT BOOK 


§ following is a Schedule of Property which will be 
given to purchasers of Books at the time of sale : 
Patent English Lever Gold Watches (Hunting 


Casss)o7 - = = - - + $100 each 
Patent > Gold Watches (15-caratCases) 50 ‘ 
Ladies’ Lepine Watches - - - 3 & 
Si.ver Lepine Watches a es |S 
Large Double Case Miniature Lockets mn & 
Sets of Cameo Pinsand Drops - - - »® 
Ladies’ Neck Chains (solid gold) - . ES 
Gold, Stone or Cameo Sleeve Buttons - - 5 spd 
Gold, Stone or Cameo Bosom Studs - - 5 o 
Gents’ Gold Penciland Pens (large) - - 5 “& 


Silver Pencils Gold Pens, double ex. case (large) 5 “ 


Gold Lockets (two glasses) _ + a 
Gents’ Heavy Gold Rings - - - “ 
Ladies’ Gold Breast Pins - - - - 250% 
Ladies’ Ear Drops - - - - -" $0 
Gents’ Gold Bosom Studs - - - - 3 “ 
Gents’ Gold Sleeve Buttons - - 8 “ 
Ladies’ Gold Pencils - - - - - 2 50 “ 
Silver Pencils and Gold Pens (small) - - oe 
Misses Gold Breast Pins - - - - 1 50 “ 
Ladies Gold Rings , - - - - - 180° 
Gents’ Bosom Pins - . - - . 1 50 “ 
Ladies’ Gold Ribbon Pins - - - - 4d. és 
Silver Thimbles - 50 “ 


Besides a large and valuable assortment of miscellaneous 
articles, varying from $1 to $40. 

One of the above articles will be given to the purchaser 
of each book at the time the book is sold. 

Any person, by forwarding us an order for Books (with 
money epclosed), will receive an EXTRA BOOK AND GIFT 
with evéry Ten Books sent to one address by Express. 

All orders for Books will be promptly and impartially 


filled. The Gifts, in all cases, will accompany the book, « 


wit a Written certificate to the person sending us the order. 

Yor particulars see CATALOGUE, which we mail to any 

address upon application. 
D. W. EVANS, Address, 
J. H. PRESTON, EVANS & CO. 

677 Broadway, Lafarge Hotel Building, New York City. 

112-124. 

FFICE CHIEF ENGINEER FIRE DE- 
PARTMENT. 
21 ELIZABETH STREET, 
New York, May 26, 1857. 

The undersigned calls the attention of the firemen to the 
following list of buildings, which have been examined and 
pronounced unsafe by the Board of Fire Wardens : 

Albany street, No. 20—Ames street, No. 140—Ann street, 
Nos. 45, 74—Barclay street, Nos. 47, 94, 98, 100, 102, 104— 
Baxter street, No. 41—Bleecker street, No. 243—Bowery, 
No. 119—Beekman street, Nos. 22, 24—Broadway, Nos. 
256, 374 (rear), 377, City Hotel Buildings, corner of Cedar 
and Thames street—Catharine street, Nos. 28, 281¢—Cedar 
street, Nos. 4, 108—Cherry street, No, 147-—Courtlandt 
street, No. 10—Chambers street, Nos. 84, 114—Duane 
street, Nos. 6, 118, 142, 144—East Broadway, No. 76—Elm 
street, Nos. 121, 123, 125—Kizhth street, Nos. 827, 329— 
Eleventh street, Nos. 217, 221, 223, 257, 259, 261—East 
Thirteenth street, No. 215—East Fourteenth street, five 
five-story brown stone dwellings, near Third avenue, east 
side—East Sixteenth street, No. 177—East Eighteenth 
street, Nos. 242, 244, 246—East Nineteenth street, No. 210 
Fulton Market buildings—Fourth street, No. 259—Forsyth 
street, No. 156—Fifth street, No. 315—Greenwich street, 
Nos. 29, 36, 53, 63, 67, 79, 101, 113, 164, 179—Howard 
street, Nos. 39, 41—Horatio street; No. 130— Jacob street, 
No. 11, 13, 15, 21, 23, 25—-Leonard street, Nos. 136, 138, 
140—Lewis street, No. 225—Liberty street, Nos. 138, 142— 
Market street, N. E. corner Water —Mercer street, No. 107 
—Mulberry street, N. E. cor. Canal—Mott street, Nos. 216, 
218, 258, 291, 293—Nassau street, Nos. 82, 84, 86—Ninth 
street, Nos. 349, 351—Pearl street, Nos. 340, 346, 390, 477 
—Peck Slip, Nos. 38, 40, 42—Pine street, Nos. 25, 27—Pike 
street, No. 81—-Roosevelt street, No. 34—South street, Nos 
96, 116—North-west corner of South and James streets— 
Spruce street, Nos. 2, 4, 18—Twelfth street, Nos. 434, 489— 
Water street, Nos, 22, 142, 413—Washington street, Nos. 5, 
21, 23, 33, 35, 71, 87, 89, 102, 123, 160, 162, 79—Worth 
street, Nos. 51, 52, 53—Wooster street, No. 73—Nerth-east 
corner West and Albany streets—North-east corner West 
and Cedar streets—West Sixteenth street, cor. Ninth av.— 
West Seventeenth street, Nos. 40, 140—West Twenty-ninth 
street, No. 353—West Thirtieth street, Nos. 126, 162—West 
Thirty-first street, Nos. 129, 131— West Thirty-second 
street, Nos. 63, 106—West Thirty-fifth street, Nos. 127, 129, 
131, 133, 135, 137-—-West Thirty-seventh street, Nos. 205, 
208 (rear) —West Fortieth street , No. 284—Seventh avenue, 
Nos. 424, 425, 426, 428, 480—Ninth avenue, No. 519},— 
North-east corner First avenue and Ninth street—Avenue 
A, No. 93—Avenue C, Nos. 134, 136, 138—Corner Sixteenth 
street and Sixth avenue, Johnson & Green’s Hair Factory— 
Corner Twenty-sixth street and Seventh avenue, north-east 
corner — Corner Twenty-seventh street and Broadway, 


marble saw mill. 
HENRY H. HOWARD, 
000 Chief Engineer New York Fire Department. 


 PRINCE’S PROTEAN 
EF So vt FF wai a8 


NO INKSTAND REQUIRED. 
OVER 2,000 TESTIMONIALS HAVE BEEN GIVEN IN ITS 
FAVOR 


NONE USE BUT TO APPROVE. 

Circulars sent on application, which give a full descrip- 
tion of the Pen, together with testimonials from many of 
THE FIRST MEN OF OUR COUNTRY. 

Those wishing a superior article will do well to examine 
these, before purchasing elsewhere. 
Prices vary according to size. 
liberal discount made to the Trade. 


sold at this Depot. 
THOMAS G. STEARNS, 
General Agent, 
262 Broadway, up-stairs. 


PE N! 


Pens sent by mail. A 
Other styles of Pens 


121-133 





BE SURE AND ASK FOR 
ASSER’S PATENT FIVE MINUTE ICE 
CREAM FREEZER. 

** The ability of Masser’s Freezers to Freeze Cream in Five 
Minutes was fully proved on Wednesday, the 18th day of 
March, 1857, at the furnishing rooms of 8. W. Smith, 534 
Broadway, before a large audience assembled to hear Prof. 
Hume, on the subject ef Refrigerants. CREAM WAS ACTUALLY 
FROZEN IN THREE AND A HALF MINUTES BY THE WATCH! ! |— 
Extract from the Express. 
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Also a Large Size—20 Quarts—for Confectioners. A liberal 
discount to the Trade. For sale at wholesale and retail by 
STEPHEN WM. SMITH, 
Sign of the Golden Teakettle, 
121-124 534 Broadway. 
E CELEBRATED ORIENTAL PEACH 
BLOOM, for the purpose of rendering the 
skin and complexion beautiful and clear, and preserving 
them im pristine purity till the latest period of life, will 
be sent, post free, to all parts of the Union on the receipt 
of 50 cents, or postage stamps to the amount, by 
W. J. BARKER, 565 Broadway, New York. 

*,* This celebrated preparation is the most delightful 
and refreshing application that ean be used for the Face 
at this season ef the year. It effectually removes all traces 
of blotches, freckles, tan, &c., and may be applied with 
eonal pleasure b gentlemen to allay the ble 
-aer Ma and amarting pains of shaving. 

r : ‘HE BACK NUMBERS OF 
FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED 
NEWSPAPER and FRANK LESLIE’S NEW FAWILY MAG- 
AZINE areJ:ept cv | onhand by A. WINCH, 
909 20 Chesnut J street, Philadelpbia. 


ql LERATUS.~Those who went perfectly whole- 
kK. some Saieratus, will inquire for that manufac. 
wired by the undersigned, which cxmnet, be mnaeiied in 
strength and purity, 25 we fusrantee It to any 
trace of deleterious 
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R. R. R.—Radway’s Ready Relief for Headaches, whether 
sick or nervous ; Rheumatism, “~~~ 
bago, Gout, Ni Toothache, Pox, 
Fevers, Swollen Ji Com 
Scarlet Fever, pains around the Liver, 

Measles, Heartuarn, and pains of all kinds. 
Radway’s Ready Relief will, im a few minutes- 
change the miseries you s to joys of plea- 


sure. 
R. R. R.—Radway’s Renovating Resolvent, for the cure of 
chronic disease—such as Scrofulous and ilitic 
complaints, Consumptive and other affections of 
the Lungs and Throat, Induration and Enlarge 
ment of parts, eruptive and other diseases of the 
Skin, Nedes, Tumors, Ulcers, Dyspepsia, and all 
other diseases arising from an impure state of the 


blood. 

R. R. R.—Radway’s Regulators will cure effectively and 
speedily Costiveness, Indigestion, Inflammation of 
the Bowels, Dyspepsia, Liver Complaint, Dis- 
eases of the Heart, Kidneys, Female plaints, 
Small Pox, Fevers, Measles, &., &. Whenever 
the system oF pnd of — a dose of Radway’s 
Regulators will restore it to regularity. No fe- 

, male should be without them. 4 

R. R. R. Office, No. 162 Fulton street, New York. 

Sold by druggists and merchants everywhere. 





A CARD, 
TO DRALERS IN AND CUSTOMERS OF 
PpF°F. WOOD’S HAIR RESTORATIVE 
A DANGEROUS COUNTERFEIT IS BEING SOLD THROUGHOUT 
THE COUNTRY! 

The counterfeit (emall size) may be easily distinguished from the 
genuine, from the fact that in the vignette of g-nuine wrapper the 
feet of the man standi are distinctly seen, as well as the four 
legs of the chair, and also both legs of the figure sitting, while on 
the counterfeit the feet cannot be seen at all, and distinctly only two 
of the (four) legs of the chair; and then the counterfeit is printed in 
light ble ink, while in the genuine it is in dark blue, or nearly 
green ink, 

Beware of this counterfeit; touch it not if you would not lose 
your meney. To dealers we would say that, should any be offered 
them less than our published rates, they may be sure it is counter- 
feit. Also to be on their guard againat any parties purporting to be 
agents of ours, as the scoundrels counterfeiting have done. The 
only travelling agents we have are W. R, Merwin, E. Dupont, 
Timothy Wood and A, Hanford, Credit none unless they have cer- 
tificates of "0S Ween and power of attorney, signed by the head 


of our firm, 0. J. 
Q. J. WOOD & 00, 





ee 
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Or an Op Foey. 

I must confess I really thought 

Good books could not be cheaply bought 
At RANNEY’S; 

But sinee J got my Shakespeare there, 

And ear-rings drew, a splendid pair; 

And since my wife those ear-rings wore, 

My mind is changed about the store, 
And also Fanny’s. 

Fanny, you see’s, my better-half, 

And often, with a merry laugh, 

She gives my arm a loving squeeze, 

And says my darling, when you please, 
We'll go again to RANNEY’S. 

Every description of JEWELRY is given away with the 
Books sold at the AMERICAN GIFT and BOOK HOUSE, 
No. 293 Broadway. Catalogues, offering liberal induce- 
ments to Agents, sent anywhere free of cost. Address, 

122 ‘ A. RANNEY, Agent. 





OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT should be at 

hand for instant use in every family, as it 
promptly relieves the pain and throbbing of cuts and 
bruises, subdues the inflammation consequent upon frac- 
tures and di-locations, and is a safe and infallible applica- 
tion for sores and eruptions. Sold at the manufactory, No. 
80 Maiden Lane, New York, and by all druggists, at 25c., 
63c., and $1 per pot. 


AYER’S CATHARTIC PILLS! 
ILLS THAT ARE PILLS, 
Prof. Hayes, State Chemist, of Massachu- 
setts, says they are the best of all pills, and annexed are 
the men who certify that Dr. Hayes knows : 
H. J. GARDENER, Governor of. Massachusetts. 
EMORY WASHBURN, Ex-Gove rr or of Massachusetts, 
SIMEON BROWN, Lieut Governor of Massachusetts. 
E. M. WRIGHT, Secretary State of Massachusetts, 
+ JOHN B. FITSPATRICK, Catholic Bishop of Boston. 
PROF. JOHN TORREY, of the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons, New York City. 
DR. C, T. JACKSON, Geologist of the Public: Lands of 
the United States. 
MEN THAT ARE MEN. 


Among the diseases this Pill has cured with astonishing 
rapidity, we may mention 

Costiveness, Bilious Complaints, Rheumatism, Dropsy, 
Heartburn, Headache arising from a foul Stomach, Nausea, 
Indigestion, Morbid inaction of the Bowels, and pain arising 
therefrom, Flatulency, Los of Appetite, all Uleerous and 
Cutaneous Diseases, which require an evacuant medicine, 
Scrofula, or King’s Evil. They also, by purifying the blood 
and stimulating the system, cure many complaints which 
it would not be supposed they could reach, such as Deaf- 
ness, Partial Blindness, Neuralgia and Nervous Irritability, 
Derangements of the Liver and Kidneys, Gout, and other 
kindred complaints, arising from a iow state of the body, or 
obstructions of its functions. They are the best Purgative 
Medicine ever discovered, and you will but need to use them 
once to know it. 

Prepared by Dr. J. C. AYER, Lowell, Mass, and sold b 
every respectable Druggist in New England and throughou 
the United States. 107-159 





OMETHING NEW.—HOWE’S PREMIUM 
ELLIPTIC SPRING BED BOTTOM.—The 

most durable, comfortable and economical spring bed ever 
invented, and cannot but be universally adopted. It is 
applicable to any bedstead ; may be taken apart or put 
together in five minutes. But one ordinary mattress is 
_— upon it, thus saving more than its cost in bedding. 
When packed it is portable and convenient for transporta- 
tion, and 

‘ ITS UNPRECEDENTED SUCCESS, 
together with our desire to place the Springs within the 
reach of all, and, in fact, to render them indispensable to 
every family, has determined us in fixing the price at 

SIX DOLLARS PER SET. 

Dealers, hotel-keepers, housekeepers, and all others de- 
siring the best as well as the cheapest bed-bottom ever in- 
troduced, will do well to investigate for themselves the 
merits of the article in question. 

Orders by mail promptly attended to. Circulars of testi- 
monials, &c., sent to any part of the world. 

Agents wanted in every town in thecountry. Call at the 
principal office, or address the 

ELLIPTIC BED-SPRING COMPANY, 
000 323 Broadway, New York. 


OTTERIES.—The Lotteries of Samuet Swan 

& Co. are chartered by the State of Georgia, 
and have sworn Commissioners to superintend and certify 
that everything connected with them is done in a strictly 
honorable manner, and that the interests of parties at a 
distance are as well protected as if they wer’ present. The 
Managers also wish to call attention to the fuct that parties 
have « right to send orders for tickets to Georgia, as the 
sale is there made in a State where Lotteries are legalized, 
They draw a Lottery every Saturday in each week. All or 
ders received are filled in the drawing next to take place 
after the communication comes to hand. The price of 
tickets is always $10; half, $5; quarters, $2 50. No tickets 
are forwarded unless thé money is received with the order. 

The drawing is upon the principle of one number upon 
each ticket, and it is so simple that every one can under 


stand it. There is no combination of numbers to mystify 
the buyer. Prizes vary from $40 to $70,000; every prize 
is drawn. A list of the numbers that are drawn from the 


York Weekly Book and New York 


wheel will be published, after every drawing, in the New 
Write your Boy Bo plainly te 
a bWAN & OO., Anger, 68 
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LADIES, five miles from Boston. Calis- 
Horse-back riding, Salt-water bathing, &c. For 
122-127. MRS. T. P. SMITH, Principal, Boston, Mass. 
F. (FOR IMPARTING EA-E, GRACE AND 

E. beauty to costume oe ae 
expansive and (every way) p qualities 
WOODWARD’S | combined with ther a8 strength and 
, durability, render them the most reliable 
aes and desirable skirt spring in the ye af- 
fording the most eary and graceful flow to 

hasnt eds trodeanney ina sitting positioa. They are 
COLUMBIAN 7° also invaluable for little misses’ skirts, 
preventing any inelegant displacement of 

their attire so conspicuous the rigid 

SKIRT steel or brass spring. These popular fa- 
vorites received the —— — = 

the America Institute, and may a 

EXTENDERS, all the leading notion and dry goods bouses 
in the city and throvghout the Union; also 

UNRIVALLED | at the manufactory, 196 Fulton ae (he 








URNETT’S COCOAINE is the name of a 
B new and much admired compound for dress- 
ng the Hair. It contains a large proportion of the famous 
Cocoa-nut Oil deodorized. A single application renders the 
Hair (no matter how stiff and hard) soft and glossy for 
several days. It also promotes a healthy growth, ana pre- 
vents it from falling off. For sale by all druggists. 


(ZNAMPHOR WOOD AND CEDAR TRUNKS, | 


all sizes. For sale at 
BERRIAN’S, 601 Broadway. 


-USTIN’S PATENT FREEZERS, best and 


quickest, all sizes, $2 to $11 each, at 
BERRIAN’S, 601 Broadway. 


OUSE FURNISHING ARTICLES of every 


description ; best Goods at lowest prices, at 
BERRIAN’S, 601 Broadway. 

















ILVER-PLATED SPOONS, FORKS, &e., the 
SS best quality. Treble Plate on first quality Al- 
bata, at reduced prices, at BERRIAN’S, 601 Broadway. 





! 
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EKAMBULATORS, FOUR AND TWO- 

WHEELED CARRIAGES, Cabs, Gigs, Pro- | 

pellers, Swings, Hobby-horses, Tool-chests, &c., Xec., at 
BERRIAN’S, 601 Broadway. 


JQ EFRIGERATORS.—All the latest and best | 

kinds made in New York, Boston or Phila- | 

Geipbia, are offered at the lowest prices at | 
BERRIAN’S, 601 Broadway. 


~HAWL AND FUR TRUNKS, all sizes, at 
S BERR: AN’S, 601 Broadway. 


AMILY SEWING MACHINE DEPOT. 
| Firreen and Firry DoLLars 
SEWING MACHINES. 





| 


The Fifteen Dollar Sewing Machine is the best cheap 
machine ever offered to the Public. Fifteemminutes only 
required to learn to operate upon it. The Fifty Dollar 
Machine is warranted to excel all other family sewing 

We challenge the world to produce its equal! 
THOMAS & CO., 480 Broadway, N. Y. 
aa Agents wanted. 121-133 
















THE CELEBRATED MUSARD. 
From the well-known French Caricature. 





In Ireland, not long since, the body of a murdered schoolmaster is 
said to have been found in the el, with his head full of fractions. 

“T’m thinking it’s a shoe-aside,” said Larry. 

‘“ The horse’s shoe, was it?’ 
Mes No, alanna,” said Larry; “shoe-aside is Latin or cutting your 
throat.” 

«“ But he didn’t cut his throat,” said the widow. 

“Sure. it’s all one,’’ said Larry, “ whether he did it with a razhir 
on his throat or a hammer on his head. It’s shoe-aside all the same.” 

«* But there was no hammer found !’’ 

“ No—but he might have hid the hammer after he did it, to throw 
off the disgrace of the shoe-aside.”’ 

“ But wasn’t there any life in him when he was found ?”’ 

“ Not a taste. The Crowners sot on him and he niver said a word, 
and if he was alive he would.” 

“And didn’t they find anything ?” 

“ Nothing but the vardick.” 

“ And was it that that kilt him »”’ 





Not to be behind the Corporation in national courtesy to the 
turbaned Turk, the Managers of the Metropolitan Theatres 
overwhelm him with invitations. He is induced to show 
himself for their benefit. He looks upon the * fair Laura” 


as almost divine. 





FAIRBANKS’ HESE SCALES ARE 
now regarded as the 


SCALES. 
STANDARD ‘OR CORRECT 
FAIRBANKS’ WEIGHT, and are in use by 
SCALES nearly every Railroad Company, 
° Merchant and 
Establishment throughout the 


Manufacturing 
FAIRBANKS’ country. Exammve your ScaLes 


SCALES. ‘est them thoroughly, and if found 
incorrect, throw them aside and 
FAIRBANKS’ | bay one of 
7 1. Fairbanks’, the Legal 
SCALES. Stand . 
- An incorrect Scale will gnaw the 
FAIRBANKS the very vitals out of an apparent 
SCALES, prosperous business. We have 
more than one hundred different 
FAIRBANKS’ modifications of these Scales, 
SCALES. adapted to the wants of every de- 


partment of business where a cor- 


FAIRBANK®Y’ rect and durable Scale is required. 
+ 


Call and examine, or send for an 


SCALES. illustrated Circular. 
FAIRBANKS & CO., 
FATRBANKS’ 189 Broadway, 
SCALES. 121-128 New York. 


TIFFANY & CO., 


LATE 
TIFFANY, YOUNG & ELLIS. 

Fine Jewelry, Precious Stones, Watches, Silver Ware, 
Bronzes, Clocks, Rich Porcelain Articles of Art and Luxury. 
No. 560 Broapway, New Yore. 

en Hovss mo Panis, TIFFANY, REED & CO. 








“No, my dear; ’twas the crack on the head. But the vardick 
was, twas done, and somebody done it, and they were blackguards, 
whoever they were, and unknown.” 


« PLEASANT enough, but wrong,” was the reply of the little urchin, 
who, on being arraigned for playing marbles on Sunday, and sternly 
asked, ‘Do you know where those little boys go to who are wicked 
enough to play marbles on Sunday ?” replied very innocently, “ Yes, 
some on ’em goes to the common, and some on ’em goes down by the 
side of the river.” 
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The distinguished ‘ Oriental Stranger” being invited by 2,000 Daguerreotypists 
fo call and sit, answers to their request by inviting them ail to “call and take.” He 
undergoes { he Photographic battery with wonderful calmness, and they take him off alt 
round. “* Verily, they are @ great people,” says the Infidel Admiral. 
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[ 685 & 587 Broapway, orrostre Merropoutan Horst. 





Burnett's Cocoaine. 
_ a A compound of COCOA-NUT OIL, &c., for dressing 
the Hair. For efficacy and agreeableness, it is without 
a rival e 

It prevents the hair from falling off. 

It promotes its healthy and vigorous growth. 

It is not greasy or sticky. : 

It leaves no disagreeable odor. 

It softens the hair uhen hard and dry. 

It soothes the irritated scalp skin. 

» It affords the richest lustre. 

It remains longest in effect. 

It costs fifty cents for a half-pint boitle. 

A single application renders the hair (no matter how 
stiff and dry) soft and glossy for several days. It is con. 
ceded by all who have used it to be 

The Best and Cheapest Hair Dressing In 

the World. 

Prepared by JOSEPH BURNETT & C©O., Boston. For 
sale by all Druggists. 117-168 
$200,000 worTH oF 
G A -@-? 3-238 .@.18 
at a great sacrifice, at 

IRAM ANDERSON’S, 
No. 99 Bowrry, New York. 
The largest Carpet Establishment in the United States, 


Ten spacious Sales Rooms. 
LOOK AT PRICES! 


English Velvet Carpeting, $1 1234, $1 25, $1 3734 per yd 
English Brussels Carpeting, 75c., 80c. to $1 per yd. 
Three-Ply Carpeting, 87 34c. to $1 per yd. 

Elegant Ingrain Carpets, 40c., 50c., 60c. per yd. 

Floor Oil Cloth, 3114c., 373¢¢., 50c. per yd. 

White and Checked Matting, Rugs, Druggets, Window 


Shades, Stair Carpets and Rods, Mats, Table and Piano 
Covers, &., at unprecedented low prices—less than first 


cost of manufacturing. 
HIRAM ANDERSON, 
No. 99 Bowery. 








SKIRTS! SKIRTS!! SKIRTS! 
DOUGLAS & SHERWOOD’S 
NEW EXPANSION 
SKIRT, 
WITH THE ADJUSTABLE BUSTLE. 
PATENTED APRIL, 1857. 
THE BEST ARTICLE EVER PRODUCED IN THIS COUNTRY OR EUROPE, 
JP pee - & SHERWOOD have constantly in 
operation one hundred and fifty Sewing Ma- 

chines, and more than three hundred artists employed in 
the exclusive manufacture of Ladies’ Skirts, of all varieties 
and styles, being the largest establishment of the kind in 
the country, thereby holding out ind ts to wholesale 
dealers unequalled by any other manufacturers in the trade. 

The goods manufactured by Dovetas & Sagrwoop are 
remarkable for their durability, flexibility and lightness ; 
and they are now producing for the trade several entirely 
new and recherché styles. 

For sale everywhere ; and none are genuine unless 
stamped with our trade-mark. 

DOUGLAS & § ‘WOOD, 
ono No. 343 way, N. ¥. 








The Reverend Clergy invite the distinguished * Un- 
believer ”’ to their several sanctuaries. He is very mnch flat- 
tered and exclaims, “ May you live a thousand years! May 
your shadows never be less! (These dogs of Giaours are 
making sport of me!’’) 





REDRICKS’ TEMPLE OF ART.— 
HALLOTYPES, 
PHOLOGRAPHS, 
DAGUERREOTYPES, 
AMBROTYPES, 





GURNEY’S 


e PHOTOGRAPHIC 
PALACE OF ART. 


_No connection with any otber establishment in the 
city. 
jis-123 No. 349 Broadway, New York. 
GOUPIL & CO., 
PRINT PUBLISHERS AND ARTISTS’ COLORMEN, 
366 Broapway, New York. 
Engravings, Oil Paintings, Artists’ Materials, Frames, &c. 
127 











INGER’S SEWLNG MACHINE.—The great 
popularity of these machines may readily be 
understood when the fact is known that any good fe 
operator can earn with one of them, 
ONE THOUSAND DOLLARS A YEAR. 

To every tailor, seamstress, dressmaker, and each larg 
family in the country, one of these miachines would be in- 
valuable. 

I. M. SINGER & Co.’s Gazette, a beautiful illustrate 
paper, is just published. It explains all particulars abou 
sewing machines. It will be given gratis to all who apply 








or it by letter or mally. 
we LM. GER & CO. 458 Broadway, New York 









